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Insurance Seen 


In Rehabilitating Virgin Islands fo Be Uncaangen| As Most Stable 


Machine Guns Insular Government to Carry Out Program 


National Conference on State 
Laws Votes to Redraft 
Measure Making Weapons 
Contraband for Civilians 


Automobile Liability 


Plan Also Deferred 


Commissioners Next Year Will 
Consider Bill to Exelude 
Irresponsible Drivers From 
The Highways 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 14—The 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws today concluded its 
seven-day annuai meeting, during which 
it finally approved proposed uniform State 
legislation covering mechanics’ liens, at- 
tendance of nonresident witnesses in 
criminal cases, and the determination of 
principal and income of trust estates. 

The final session deferred action on 
proposed uniform machine gun act and 
uniform automobile liability security act 


Draft To Be Changed 


The committee presenting the first draft 
of the machine gun act sought immediate 
approval of the proposed legislation at 
this session, but the conference voted to 
recommit the measure for changes in 
form and to direct a second draft to be 
prepared. No objection was raised to the 
substance of the first draft. The legis- 
lation as to machine guns would supple- 
ment proposed legislation relating to the 
sale, possession and use of pistols, approved 


last year. 
The automobile liability security act 
was also committed to the committee 


Grafting it, at its request, to incorporate 
suggested changes. It will also be consid- 
ered next year. The act is designed, ac- 
cording to the committee report, “to drive 
from the highways the irresponsible auto- 
mobile driver.” 

The conference was attended, it was an- 
nounced. by officially appointed commis- 
sioners from 38 States. 

Possession a Felony 

The mere possession of a machine gun 
would constitute a felony under the Ma- 
chine Gun Act. It further provides that 
if a machine gun is found in possession 
of anyone committing a crime, an addi- 
tional sentence of 10 years’ imprisonment 
shall be imposed, which sentence will be- 
gin after expiration of sentence by which 
the crime has been punished 

The proposed uniform law also would 
declare machine guns owned, possessed, 
or used, contrary to the Act, to consti- 
tute contraband. All machine guns are 
included excepting those manufactured 
for and used by military forces of the 
United States and police forces 

Joseph F. O'Connell, of Massachusetts. 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the uniform measure, declared the com- 
mittee hopes that, in the passage of such 
an act by State Legislatures, the use of 
machine guns in criminal operations may 
be entirely eliminated. 

“The enactment of this measure,” he 
said, “ought to aid in the warfare against 
criminal gangs. If strictly enforced, such 
a law in time should actually drive out 
of existence the use of machine guns by 
criminal gangs. The committee considers 
that the machine gun is an implement of 
war and that it should be used only by 
governmental agencies.” 


Uniform Law Considered 


The committee also has been considering 
further possible uniform legislation for- 
bidding the manufacture of machine guns 
except under Federal inspection and su- 
pervision, Mr. O'Connell said. This would 
enable the Government to be advised oi 
the number and location of all machine 
guns, he pointed out No uniform legis- 
lation has been drafted at present, he 
said, because the proposal requires 
further study and possibly a congressional 
enactment. The committee is also con- 
sidering State legislation relating to other 
dangerous weapons. 

The proposed uniform measure relating 
to automobile liability security would work 
through control of operators’ licenses, and 
require operators of automobiles, irre- 
spective of ownership of the car, to carry 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Price of Sealskins 
Declines at Auction 
Federal Sale of Pribilof Island 


Pelts Shows Marked Drop 


A 
skins 


decline in the 
indicated 
St. Louis of 15,125 
collected and sold under the 
the Bureau of Fisheries, the 
Department stated Sept. 14 
At the recent auction, prices for black 
skins were 18.3 per cent lower and for 
“logwood brown skins,” 8.4 per cent lower 
‘Nhan at the last preceding sale in March, 
it was stated. Total funds derived from 
the latest sale were $282,642.75, according 


«.4o0, 
to the statement. which follows in full 
text 


Net 


auction 
by the 
Pribilof 


price of seal 
latest sale at 
Island skins 

auspices of | 
Commerce 


1S 


income from 15,125 Pribilof Island 
fur-seal skins sold at auction recently 
at St. Louis, brought into the Federal 
Treasury the sum of $282,642.75, according 
to Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commissioner 
of the Commerce Department's Bureau of 
Fisheries, under whose auspices the furs 
were collected and sold 

Of the total 9,125 dyed 
for $178,407.50, an average of $19.55 
skin; and 6,000 dyed logwood brown 
for $104,235.25, an average of $17.37 
skin. 

The black 


black furs sold 
per 
sold 
per 
dyed skins brought prices 
follows: Regular skins ranged from 
to $34.50, with an average of $22.05 
skin; scarred and faulty skins ranged 
from $14.50 to $25, with an average of 
$17.51; and No. 111l’s brought from $9 
“to $11.50 each, or an average of $10.14 per 
skin. 
The logwood brown skins brought prices 
follows: Regular skins ranged from |! 
$14.75 to $32.50, with an average of $19.84: 


as 
$18 
per 


as 


9 
- 
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With Aid of Federal Appropriations | 
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By Charles F. Knox 


American Section, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Department of Commerce 


West Indian Expert, Latin 
Commerce, 


DEFINITE plan for the economic re- 
habilitation of the Virgin Islands of 


the United States is now under way which, 


although projected to cover an extended 
period of readjustment, holds promise of 
solving the major economic problems that 
have confronted the islands for a number 
of years. 

The new program to be carried out by 
the Insular Government with the aid of 
appropriations from the Federal Congress 
proposes as the chief remedial measures 
the introduction of new industries as well 
as the reorganization and coordination of 
the various enterprises already established 
The plan will include the promotion of 
handicraft industries and the formation of 
cooperative marketing associations in the 
cattle industry and in the sale of char? 
coal, both important elements in the eco- 
nomic life of the islands. 

In addition efforts will be made to speed 
up the diversification of agriculture with 
a view to producing high-grade vegetable 
crops to be sold in northern markets 
during the Winter season, and to intro- 


Broadeast Facilities 
To Be Reallocated on 
New Census Figures 


Thirty-three States, District 
Of Columbia and Porto 
Rico Affected in Distribu- 


tion of Quotas 


the 1930 decennial 


Formal adoption of 
States, 


population figures for the United 
computed by the Census Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in the calculation of 
the dis- 


its “quota system” governing 
tribution of broadcasting facilities 
among the 48 States, was announced 
Sept. 14 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion 

Only 33 of the States, the District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico, were affected 


by the new census in point of radio quota, 
with 16 States gaining in facilities to 
which thev are entitled, and the remaining 
17 losing, by virtue of changes in their 
population. The District of Columbia 
eained .02 of one unit, while Porto Rico 
lost the same amount. 
Definition of Unit 

A unit is defined in Commission regu- 
lations as the equivalent of one station 
of 1,000 watts power operating full time 
on a regional channel. Other classes of 
stations are prorated on this basis as to 
their unit values, with a station operating 
on a cleared channel with full-time and 
watts power or more classified as 
five units. 


No State gained more than .05 of a unit 


as a result of the agoption of the new 
census figures, New Jersey benefiting to 
that extent The greatest loss, in the 
case of Kentucky, was .04 of one unit. 
Indiana and Utah each gained .03 of a 
unit, while New York lost that amount, 
with the remaining States losing or gain- 
ing .02 of a unit or less. 
Distribution by States 

Together with the tabulation showing 
the differences between the quota units 
due under the preliminary figures here- 
tofore used and the Fifteenth Census 
figures, the Commission made public a 
revision of the quota of radio facilities 
due each State, according to these fig- 
ures, together with the percentage of 
facilities due each State in the zones in 
which they are located. A_ tabulation 
showing the over quota and under quota 
status of the States, according to the’ 
revised figures, was not made public. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the States are 


over quota. The announcement follows in 


full text 


Upon motion duly made and carried 
tl.» Commission today adopted the figures 
officially released by the Bureau of the 


Census of the Department of Commerce in 
its “Fifteenth Census of the United States 
1930, Volume 1—Population; Number and 
Distribution of Inhabitants” as the basis 
for computing the quota of radio facili- 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 


American Airlines R 
For Mileage Flo 


duce citrus fruits. The growing of long 
staple cotton, once an important crop 1n| 
the islands but in recent years seriously 
damaged by the pink boll worm, will begin | 
again when the present intensive work | 
to eradicate the pest is fully completed. 
Homesteading projects, the establishment | 
of a fishing industry and the promotion | 
of tourists business are also essential steps 
proposed ir the new plan. 


The problems of the 
have arisen not from any 
the islands themselves, but by reason of 
certain world economic readjustments 
that have had a peculiar and direct effect | 
on the islands. Since the early days of| 
Danish colonial administration until the | 
present time the two industries that dic- | 
{tate the economic welfare of the Virgin | 
Islands are the sugar industry of St. 
Croix and the transhipment and _ ship-| 
provisioning activity of the port of St. | 
| Thomas. 

The decline of these industries has been | 
chiefly responsible for the recent unfavor- 
lable situation in the islands. Whereas 
there were four sugar factories in the 
island of St. Croix 10 years ago, during 
1930-31 only one factory operated at all 
and then only under most adverse con- 
ditions. World overproduciion, and stead- 
ily declining prices severely handicapped 
the small and technically lacking factories 
of St. Croix in the attempt to compete 
with the large sugar producing areas of} 
the world, it is stated 

The port activity of St. Thomas started 
to decline prior to the acquisition of the} 
islands by the United States. At one 
time an important port of call for sailing 
ships, St. Thomas lost her position with 
the coming of the steamship. For a time 


Islands 
fault within 


Virgin 


it has served as coal-bunkering port but 
with the increasing use of  oil-burning 
ships, it is believed that the coaling ac- 


tivities may also be diminished. 
One of the products that has made the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Air Defense Asked 
By Senator Fletcher 


‘Battleship Building Should 
Be Subordinate to Newer 
' Arms, He Says 


Declaring that the battles of the future 
are going to be fought largely in the air, 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, a 
member of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, stated orally on Sept. 14 that the 
Government of the United States should 


concentrate on the possibilities of air a 
tack rather than on the “wasting” of 
money in battleship construction 





“As a means of national defense.” Sen- 
ator Fletcher said, “the wars of the future 
in my opinion, will be conducted largely 


by the use of aircraft and air-carried poi- 
sonous gas 4 

Urged 
by any 


I think 


Air Defense 

I am not pretending 
be a naval authority but 
be the part of national wisdom for this 
Government to concentrate more atten- 
tion on these later phases of national de- 
fense, the possibility of attacks in various 


means to 


it would 


ways by means of the vehicles of the air 
than by wasting so much money, as we 
are today, on the capital ships of whose 


future usefulness there is so much doubt 
in the world. 


Would Restrict Gas Use 
“Of course, nobody wants wa! The 
sentiment of this country is peaceful to- 
ward all other governments on carth 
But we have to be prepared and we should 


be prepared mainly in the direction from 


which the worst blows may be struck 
“There is a natural repulsion to the 
use of poisonous gas because of the in- 
herent danger of ii to whole communities 
to women and children and other non- 
combatant but other governments art 
talking about the future development of 
such attacks and the American Govern- 
ment should be prepared to cope with 


such emergencies and there should be re- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


educe Fatalities 


on First Half of Year 


Five Accidents, Three Involving Deaths of Passengers, 
Occurred in Flying More Than 20 Million Miles, 


Says Department of Commerce 


: 
ESPITE an increase in total acsidents 

aircraft on American airlines flew 

per @ent more passenger-miles for 
each passenger fatality during the first 
six months of 1931 than in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, announced Sept. 14 

Five fatal accidents, three of them in- 
volving passenger deaths, occurred in the 
flying of more than 20,000,000 miles, the 
Department reported. There were nine 
passenger fatalities this year, a decrease 
of 13 in contrast with 1930, the statistics 
showed. 

Power plant and aircraft failures caused 
over 40 per cent of the accidents, while 
personnel errors were responsible for 25 
15 per cent, findings of the Department's 
accident board disclosed The increase 
in total accidents, both major and minor 
was 17, according to the announcement 
which follows in full text: 

There were five fatal accidents in more 
than 20,000,000 miles of scheduled air 
transport flying during the first six months 
of 1931, according to the semiannual re- 
port of the Aeronautics Branch, on civil 
aircraft accidents in scheduled air trans- 
port operations for January to June, 1931 
announced today by Col. Clarence M 


I 


ad \ Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


é 


for Aeronautics. Three of these accidents 
involved passenger fatalities. 

As compared with the corresponding six 
months’ period of 1930, the passenger miles 
flown per passenger fatality showed an 
increase of more than 100 per cent (A 
passenger mile is the equivalent of one 
passenger flown one mile.» In the first 
six months of 1930 the passenger miles 
flown per passenger fatality were 2,375,664; 
in the first six months of 1931 the pas- 
senger miles flown per passenger fatality 
were 5,277,989 

This was due to an 
number of miles flown and a decrease in 
the number of passenger fatalities. Miles 
flown in scheduled operations of American- 


increase in the 








owned aircraft increased from 16,902,728 
in the first half of 1930 to 20,304.430 in 
the first half of 1931, while passenger fa- 
talities decreased from 22 in the 1930 pe- 
riod to 9 in the 1931 period 

Direct comparisons are made between 
corresponding six months’ periods of cal- 
endar years, as conditions usually 
more favorable for flying during the 
half of the year, and this fact is reflected 
in the totals. 

The total number of accidents of all 
kinds—minor and _ serious—increased in 

of 


the 1931 period over the first half 
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| of 


| nounced orally Sept 


Vigorous Enforcement Will Be 
Carried On, New Chief 
Announces 


YHE Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 

tration, under its new chief of drug 
control, Dr. F. J. Cullen, will continue 
vigorously its program of action against 
falsely and fraudulently labeled drugs, 
and there will be no relaxation in its 
labeling requirements, Dr. Cullen said 
Sept. 14 in a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Administration will cooperate with 
drug manufacturers who are willing to 
cooperate, Dr. Cullen said, but it also 
intends to enforce the law to the 
as far as possible. Two additional medi- 
cal officers, who will report for work Oct. 


1, will aid materially in the work of the 
unit, he added. The Department's state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The recent resignation of Dr. J. J. Dur- 
rett, former chief of drug control, Food 


and Drug Administration, Department of | 


Agriculture, will effect no changes in the 
policy of that unit in enforcing the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, says Dr. F. J. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Nationals of Germany 
To Receive Payments 


Under Mixed Claims 


This Country Agrees, How- 
ever, to Suspend for One 
Year Sums Due to Ameri- 
can Citizens 


The United States and Germany have 
reached an agreement whereby this coun- 
try will continue to pay to Germany awards 
amounting to $18,000,000 under decisions 
the Mixed Claims Commission, while 
permitting Germany to suspend for a year 
the payments of $9,000,000 due to American 
citizens, the Department of State an- 
14 
representing a substan- 
tial concession to Germany on account 
of its economic situation, was effected 
after France had objected to the continu- 
ation of German payments to Americans 
in accordance with awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, it was said 

Awards Called Exempt 

The position of the United States had 
been that the mixed claims awards were 
exempt from the 


This agreement 


a government to private citizens and were 
not obligations solely between govern- 
ments 

The Department of State explained that 
French objections could not be reconciled 
to the American position, even though 
German citizens stood to gain a balance 
of $9,000,000 over what American citizens 
would have received from Germany. As a 
consequence the United States agreed to 
allow the postponement of the German 
payments, but offered to continue paying 
all the sums due German nationals. 

Right to Suspend Payments 

Germany, the Department of State ex- 
plained, has the right to suspend pay- 
ments to the’ United States under the 
mixed claims arrangement in any case 
The question of payments by Germany to 
the United States for the costs of the 
American Army occupation of German 
territory just after the World War are 
not involved in the current arrangement, 
it was said These payments are being 
treated as strictly within the terms of the 
moratorium Like the reparations pay- 
ments Germany is turning them over, but 
they ave immediately loaned back again 
to Germany 

To Run One Year 

The Department of State said the De- 
partment of the Treasury will continue 
to be the medium for paying the due 
awards to German citizens and will send 


checks direct to those who should get 
them This arrangement as to mixed 
claims award will run for a year, from 
July 1 last to July 1, 1932 Previously, 
the Department of State had explained 
that the North German Lloyd Line in 
Germany was the largest single German 


creditor under the decisions of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. Since shipping lines 
have been particularly hard hit by the 
depression it was important to German 
economy to continue the payments. 
French objection to the American plea 
for continuation of mixed claims pay- 
ments by both Germany and the United 
States, it was said, was founded on the 
argument that such an arrangement would 
not only intrude on the Hoover mora- 
torium, but would upset The Hague agree- 
ment which put the Young Plan into ef- 


fect. One clause of that agreement pro- 
vided that if Germany made any pay- 
ments to the United States under mixed 


claims awards it must also make all pay- 
ments of reparations to the allied gov- 
ernments. Suspension of reparation pay- 
ments therefore required suspension of 
mixed claims payments, the French ar- 
gued, according to information given out 
at the Department of State. 


Farm Group Seeks 
Relief Legislation 


Backed by Labor and Other In- 
terests, Says Mr. Brookhart 


The so-called farm bloc, organization of 
members of the two houses supporting leg- 
islation in the interest of agriculture, will 
continue to be active in Congress during 
the coming sessions, Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, stated orally on Sept. 14 
He said that legislation both respecting 
the farm problem and the question of re- 


lief of unemployment will be considered 
“All through the West,” he said, “the 
farm problem is the uppermost question 


in the country and unemployment in the 
cilie I found this general feeling all 
through Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and elsewhere and 
I have heard from it from other citic 
The general feeling that the return to 
normalcy of business conditions and the 
resumption of the machinery of employ- 
ment will all hinge on the prosperity of the 
farmers in this country 

“The farm bloc will continue to operate 
in the Congress whose sessions will be- 
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letter | 


intergovernmental debt} 
moratorium because they were debts from | 


| Of Businesses 


Strongest of All Financial In- 
stitutions in Present Era 
Of Recession, - National 
Convention Is Told 


Partly Attributed 
To State Supervision 


Proposal Is Made That Com- 
panies Be Spared the Cost 
Of Paying Departments for 
Examinations Conducted 


PortLanp, OrgG., Sept. 14—During the 
present era of economic and financial dis- 
tress “the strongest and the most stable 
| of all of the financial institutions of this 
;country have been the great insurance 
companies,” the president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
Jess G. Read, Insurance Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, told the members of the con- 
vention at their sixty-second annual meet- 
ing which began here today. 





The stability of insurance during the | 


depression was in part attributed by Mr. 
Read to “the character and type of in- 
surance supervision as carried out under 
the general policies of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners.” 
Suggestion to Cut Expense 

In another address given at the opening 
session, Col. Howard P. Dunham, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut, sug- 
gested that insurance companies be spared 
needless expense in the conduct of exam- 
inations made by State insurance depart- 
ments by ecliminating the requirement that 
the companies reimburse the cost to the 
States. 

These examinations into the companies’ 
affairs are made “for the purpose of dis- 
covering any element which may be prej- 
udiciai of an insurance company to meet 
its obligations,” Col. Dunham said. Ac- 
cording to information he has received, 
1,605 such examinations were made last 
year. 

In discussing Col. Dunham's address, 
W. A. Tarver, chairman of the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners, dis- 
agreed with the suggestion that the States 
bear the expense of company examina- 
{tions. He said it would be unfair to the 
igeneral taxpaying public, which is not 
necessarily interested in the particular 
company being examined. 

Interlocking Directorates 

Mr. Tarver said there may be times 
when the officers and directors of insur- 
ance companies are delinquent in their 
custody of funds held by them to carry 
out obligations to policyholders and are 
interested primarily in other financial in- 
stitutions with interlocking directorates, 
and that it is necessary for State insur- 
;ance supervising officials actually to in- 


; terest themselves in the management of 
insurance companies. 
Col. Dunham's paper will be further 


discussed at the Sept. 15 session 


Welcoming addresses were made at the 


first session by Insurance Commissioner 
A. H. Averill, of Oregon, in behalf of 
Governor Julius L. Meier, and by City 


Commissioner Ear] Reilly, of Portland 

A response was made in behalf of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners by the first vice president of 
the organization, Charles D. Livington 
Insurance Commissioner of Michigan 

In his* presidential address Mr. Read 
expressed the opinion “that the past year 
has witnessed more cooperation among 
the members than in any previous year 
and likewise a greater service has been 
rendered to the public and the insurance 
world.” 

Commends Convention 

The nearest approach to national super- 
vision of the insurance business, he said, 
lies in the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention and a recommendation or resolu- 
tion adopted by that body is second only 
to a statutory enactment 

“The National Convention of 
Commissioners,” Mr 


Instirance 
Read stated, “has al- 
ways been mindful of the primary inter- 
ests of the public in efficient and just 
supervision. At the same time, however 
it also has been mindful that efficient 
regulation under the law should not be 
construed to m:an domination 

“Ii has realized that when 
lation descends to the level of 
harassment, wnen enters into 
of minute details of the conduct of a 
business, and when it tends to rob pri- 
vate enter, rise of initiative, the worst suf- 
ferers are apt to be the people in whose 


State regu- 
public 


it control 





A 





Entered as Second 
the Post Office, 


Class Matter at 
Washington, D. C. 





‘Building Awards 


Total 42 Millions 


Contracts Let During Week Are 
Summarized by President's 
Organization 


pene award of contracts covering 207 

public and semipublic construction jobs 
was reported during the week ended Sept. 
11, in advices to the President's Organi- 
zation on Unemployment Relief, accord- 
ing to an announcement Sept. 14, by Fred 
C. Croxton, Assistant Director. The proj- 
ects are scattered through 35 States and 
the District of Columbia and represent 
a total value of $42,806,062. The awards 
just reported increase the total since last 
Dec. 1 to $2,380,925,109, Mr. Croxton said. 


The announcement follows in full text: 


Public and semipublic works contract 
awards amounting to $42,806,062 were re- 
ported to the Public Works Section of 
the President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief last week, it was an- 
nounced today by Fred C. Croxton, As- 
sistant Director. 
| The addition to this amount brought 
the total of awards reported since Dec. 
1, 1930, to $2,380,925.109. The week be- 
fore last $40,723,264 worth of awards were 
reported. 

The amount reported last week covers 
207 projects in 35 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These projects included 
| Federal, State, county and municipal con- 
struction; school and college construction, 
hospitals, bridges, streets, roads, sewers, 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Finances of Schools 
Studied by Board of 


Education Specialists 


KR 


Expenditures and Probable 
Returns Discussed by 
Consultants of National 


School Survey 

Thirteen outstanding subjects of in- 
quiry, ranging from actual and predictable 
costs of education to the probable educa- 
tional returns for school expenditures, 
were discussed by the Board of Consult- 
ants of the National Survey of School Fi- 
nances at their first meeting in the De- 
partment of the Interior Sept. 14. 

Dr. William John Cooper, Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, who presided 
throughout the meeting, pointed out that 


the function of the survey is to make a 


four-year study of school finance as part 
‘of its research in the field of national 
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Five-day Week 
For Industry Is 


| Gaining Favor 


‘ 


Survey by Department of 

Labor Shows That More 
_ Plants Are Adopting It as 
A Permanent Policy 





Automobile Factories 
Lead in Acceptance 


History of Movement in Amer- 
ica Reveals Gradual Short- 
ening of Hours Has Been Led 
Mainly by Building Trades 


A growing sentiment in favor of the 
five-day week as a permanent labor policy 
is evidenced in a survey just completed by 
the Department of Labor which shows that 
tnere are now 673 establishments employ- 
ing appromixately 200,000 persons which 
are On a permanent five-day week basis, 
according to information made available 
Sept. 14 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department. 

A canvass of 37'357 establishments in 
77 different industries taken by the Bu- 
reau showed that 2.4 per cent of these 
establishments had permanently adopted 
the five-day week for part or all of their 
employes and that 5.6 per cent of all of 
the employes covered in the survey were 
on a five-day week basis. 

Auto Industry Leads 


The automobile industry, with 44 per 
cent of its workers on the short week 
basis, had the highesi percentage, fol- 


lowed by the radio industry, the dyeing 
and finishing textiles industry, and the 
aircraft industry. Plants operating five 
days or less temporarily because of the 
depression were not included in the sur- 
, Very, according to the Bureau which fur- 
nished the following additional informa- 
tion: 

The five-day week as a permanent la- 


bor policy in industry has been making 
considerable progress in the past few 
years. The reduction of working hours 


has been a matter of evolution, the his- 
tory of labor in the United States show- 
ing that there has beca a constant short- 


ening of the working-day. A century ago 
a man’s work was from sunup to sun- 
down—11, 12, and 13 hours a day. These 


| were the hours of the building trades and 
|of shop and factory workers. During the 
years, hours have been reduced gradually 
| to 10, to 9, to 8, and in some’ instances 
|to 7, this movement being led mainly by 


education. Authorized by Congress, the , the organized building trades. 
survey now under way by the United Prewar Conditions 
States Office of Education to put before| Other than workers in the building 


the people of the Nation for the first time 
a comprehensive knowledge of educational 
costs and expenditures will ultimately cost 
$350,000 


Organization Discussed 


The entire day was given over to a dis- 
cussion by the 17 members of the Board, 
representing both business, industry, gov- 
ernment and education, who analyzed a 
tentative outline of organization to be fol- 
lowed in conducting the survey. Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, Associate Director of the Survey, 
presented the outline which consisted of 
13 parts. Additional information on the 
meeting follows 


Although no definite action was taken 
during the course of the first meeting, the 
members of the board analyzed informally 
the various points laid down, the first of 
which involved the “financial implications 
of principles underlying American public 
education.” 

The other 12 subjects for inquiry include 
the present status of expenditures for 
educational purposes, the costs in major 
divisions of school organization and of 
various functions, and predictable changes 
in expenditures for schools. The study of 
the present status of expenditures, it was 
suggested, should show the cost of educa- 
tion in such detail that they can be com- 
piled for each State as well as for geo- 
graphical, population, occupation, ability, 
racial, and other groups within the State 
and for the Nation as a whole 

In approaching the problem of predict- 

‘able changes in the expenditures of 
schools, such matters as teachers’ salaries, 
special education, supplemental education, 
vecational training, secondary education, 
free text books, and the like, should be 
analyzed. Costs of transportation, subsis- 
tence involved in housing children, recre- 
ation, libraries, health, and higher edu- 
cation likewise fall within this category. 
Attention will be given to school in- 


trades few employes in industry were on 
an eight-hour-workday basis prior to the 
beginning of the World War. During 1915 
;and 1916 certain workers engaged in the 
|manufacture of war munitions demanded 
the estbalishment of an eight-hour basie 
day. After the entrance of the United 
States into the war the National War 
Labor Board gave considerable impetus to 
the movement for a shorter working-day 
by establishing an eight-hour day for all 
Government work connected with the 
building of camps and contonments and 
work in shipyards 
The next move 
working hours was 
day on Saturday 


4 


for the reduction of 
for a shorter working- 
Between 1915 and 1919 
the Saturday halt day of work became 
quite general in the organized building 
trades and in business offices, and was not 
unknown in manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 
Recent Developments 

more recent years there has come 
the desire for a full holiday on Satur- 
day—the five-day week. The annual 
unlon-wage surveys made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows an increasing 
extension of the five-day week in the 
building trades. In 1926, 6.6 per cent of 
the building-trades workers in the lo- 
calities covered by the survey had a five- 
day week. According to information avail- 
able to the Bureau, in June, 1931, a five- 
day work week was in existence in 190 
cities and towns for one or more of the 
crafts in the building work, and in 44 
cities and towns all crafts of the building 
joe were working on a 40-hour basie 
weck, 
In 
might 


In 


order 


that comprehensive Statistics 
be 


available as to the extent to 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3. 


Defects in Cruisers 


' e ‘ 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] Due to Faulty Castine 
e 2 a 


Burials Unearthed in Ozarks Reveal 


Primitive Ty pe of 


American Aborigine 


Smithsonian Scientists int Arkansas Mountains Find Evi- 


dence of a Species Considerably Antedating 


Traditional Type of War-painted Brave 


To primitive culture of a hitherto un- 
known tribe of prehistoric cave-men 
has just been discovered in 12 burials un- 
earthed in the cave region of the Ozarks 
in Arkansas, by Winslow M. Walker, ol 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution 

Mr. Walker has just returned from the 
Buffalo River region, in Marion and 
Searcy counties, where he has been at the 
head of a Smithsonian expedition engaged 
in exploration worn. A total of 16 caves 
were explored, the work requiring about 
a month and a half 

“Our discoveries prove conclusively that 
the caves were inhabited, probably several 
hundred years ago, by a primitive type 
of North American Indian,” Mr. Walker 
said. “It is impossible to tell exacily when 
they lived, but evidence of their primitive 
culture indicates that it was considerably 
before the time of the traditional war- 
painted, feather-bedecked Indian.” 

Mr. Walker made available the 
ing information 

The cave in which 
found, at Cedar Grove, is about 68 feet 
wide, 30 feet high at its front opening, 
with a front chamber extending about 75 
(feet inte the rocks, It is a natural forma- 


follow- 


the burials were 


tion, brought 
limestone rock 

An unusual feature of the burials found 
was that three-fourths of the skeletons 
were those of tiny infants. The only adult 
burials were those of one very old man, 
and of a middle-aged man and woman. 
They were buried about three or four feet 
deep, and lay under ashes and dust in the 
cave 

None of the skeletons lay extended. All 
were buried in a flexed position, knees 
close to chin, with arms bent and held 
close to the body 

In only one burial was there any indi- 
cation of an artistic trend. With an-in- 
fant was found what apparently is a neck- 
lace of tiny shells. There were about 600 
shells in all, pierced with litile holes, ob- 
viously for stringing 

Some of the skeletons were covered with 


about by water-erosion in 


stones, but aside from this there was ap- 
parently no other attempt made to pre- 
serve the remains. There was no evi- 


dence of the corpses’ having been wrapped 
or mummified in any way 
Near the burial of a little child, a dog 


was interred. It was impossible to tell 
LContinued on Pass & Colume 24 


Navy Department to Change 
Design of Stern Posts 


Defective stern posts on five new 10,000- 
ton Navy cruisers failed under pressure 
because they were faultily cast, investiga- 
tion of the “serious flaw” has disclosed. it 
was stated orally Sept. 14 at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

Inquiries ordered several weeks ago after 
it became known that repairs totaling 
about $75,000 would have to be made to 
these treaty vessels have shown that the 
Navy's design was not defective in any 
Way, it was explained. Further oral infor- 
mation made available follows: 

Although commercial foundries, as well 

as one Navy Yard, are held responsible 
for the failure of these parts, the Navy 
has decided to alter the design for stern 
posts on similar ships now building and 
projected. This modification will not 
change the specifications of the stern post 
castings as far as inherent strength is 
, concerned, but will make the casting job 
simpler for American foundries and should 
indirectly reduce the chance for a repeti- 
tion of the poor workmanship discovered 
in recent months 

The stern post castings gave way during 
trial runs when the ships were maneu- 
vered at high speed. Although it has 
been possible to continue these vessels in 
restricted operation until opportunity ig 
presented to make necessary repairs, the 
military value of the craft with the faulty 
parts unquestionably is reduced until re= 
placements have been provided. 

The major part of the expense of*re- 
placing the defective castings will be 
borne by private contractors, since guaré 
antees protect the Navy, although in som@ 

| cases repairs will be paid for by the Gove 
,ernmens 
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Hondiiras Storm 
Leaves Country 


Short of Food 


Loss of Life Is Placed Be-| 
tween 800 and 1,000; 
American Consul Gives 
Report on Situation 
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‘Miniature’ F ishing 


_ Declared Popular | 


Special Conditions Needed for | 


| 


Stocked Trout Pools, Says 
Department of Commerce 


That the “miniature” trout fishing en- 
|terprise bids fair to become as popular | 
'as the “Tom Thumb” golf idea which | 


| swept the country last year is the opinion | 
|of Henry O'Malley, Commissioner of the | 


The loss of life resulting from the hur- | 


ricane that recently swept over British 
Honduras is: now placed at between 800 
and 1,000, according to a statement made 
public Sept. 14 by the 
State, based upon telegraphic advices from 
American Vice Consul Robert M. Ott, at 
Belize, British Honduras. A food shortage 
was feared unless — were forth- 
coming, it was said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In a telegram, dated Sept. 13, Vice 
Consul Robert M. Ott reported to the De- 
partment that Consul Giles R. Taggart 
was threatened with pneumonia and had 
left by airplane, on the advice of Marine 
Doctor Morrow, to enter a hospital at 
Tela. Dr. Morrow advised Vice Consul | 
Ott that Consul Taggart was suffering | 
from contusions of the chest and right | 
ear and bronchial congestion in both 
lungs. 

In a telegram, dated Sept. 13, Vice 
Consul Kenneth S. Stout at Tela, Hon- 
duras, reported that Consul Taggart had 


Department of | 


Commerce Department’s Bureau of Fish-| 
eries, in commenting on the miniature 
trout fishing developments near Denver. 

“Native American ingenuity in over-| 
coming adversity is traditional in many | 
and varied circumstances, “Mr. O’Malley | 
states. “One of the most unusual, how-| 
ever, appears to be in connection with| 
the rivalry of the miniature golf indus- | 
try, so prominent last year. It is re-| 


| ported that in the vicinity of Denver, the | 


miniature golf craze has been rivaled by | 
a trout-fishing enterprise.” 

It appears that on suitable tracts con- | 
crete pools and raceways are installed 
and stocked with legal sized trout ob-| 


| tained from commercial hatcheries, which | 


are numerous in that vicinity. 

The proprietor charges admission to this 
urban preserve and also charges a speci- | 
fied sum per inch of fish caught from) 
these pools by the visitor. The tackle} 
necessary for the capture of fish is fur-| 
nished by the proprietor. Apparently such | 


lan enterprise appeals to the public as a| 


|means of securing a delicacy for food 


| was formerly 


arrived at Tela from Belize via United | 


States Marine Corps airplane, to enter 
the United Fruit Company Hospital at 
Tela. The case was diagnosed as pneu- 
monia, fractured rib and bruises. 

Vice Consul Ott reports, furthermore, 
that the furniture and supplies of the 
Consulate were almost completely de- 
stroyed in the hurricane. 

In a telegram, dated Sept. 13, Vice 
Consul Ott, at Belize, British Honduras, 
reported that in a conference with the 
«commanding officers of the U.S. S. 
“Sacramento” and the U. S. S. “Swan” 
and lvucal authorities the conclusion was 
reached that the U. S. S. “Rochester” 
Was not needed at Belize. Medical sup- 
plies and personnel on hand or en route 
to Belize should be sufficient to meet the 
Situation. A food shortage is feared, 
however, unless supplies are brought in. 
The casualties resulting from the hurri- 
cane are now estimated at from 800 to 


"Vice Consul Ott also reported that 


Rudolph Lewis, an American citizen, who 
was born in New York City, is dead. 


American-Brazil Line 
To Be Discontinued 


Partial Service Will Be Provid- 
ed by Other Vessels 


Service of the American Brazil Line, 


| Supply and scenery be found.—Issued by 


Nicaragua Orders 


_Government-owned merchant marine line | 


running to Brazilian ports, will be com- 
pletely discontinued in about two weeks, 
it was stated orally Sept. 14 at the Ship- 


as well as obtaining the recreation which 
sought on the miniature | 
golf course. | 

It should be pointed out, however, that | 
although many States are noting the rise | 
of this recreational “industry,” special con- 
ditions are necessary for the successful 
development of such an enterprise, and_| 
that in comparatively few cities would | 
the perfect combination of suitable water 


|the Department of Commerce. 
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Claimants to Refile 
Papers Lost in Fire: 


Commission Will Meet on 
Sept. 25 at Managua to) 
Receive New Claims Fol- | 
lowing Earthquake | 


The Nicaraguan Claims Commission will | 
open its office at Managua, Nicaragua, on 
Sept. 25, for the purpose of receiving both 
foreign and Nicaraguan claims, the rec- 


ords of which were destroyed in the fire | 
which followed the earthquake disaster at 


| Managua last March, according to advices 


made public Sept. 14 by the State Depart- 
ment. 


After the offices are opened, claimants | 


| living in Nicaragua will have 60 days to | 


ping Board, and partial service will be! 


provided by the Board-owned American 
Republics Line. 

Protests over discontinuance of the 
American Brazil Line have been received 
at the Board since notice was given sev- 
eral weeks ago to the Colombian Steam- 


ship Company to prepare to cease opcra- | 
tions, it was said. There is slight chance | 


that any action will be prompted by these 
protests, however, since the Board created 
the service and is endowed with sufficient 
authority to suspend operation, 
pointed out. Further oral 
made available follows: 

The American Republic Line operators, 
C. H. Sprague and Son, Inc., of Boston, 
have been instructed to serve as completely 
*as possible the Barzilian ports of Para, 
Bahia, Pernambuco, and Victoria in addi- 
tion to the lines’ regular ports in Uru- 
guay, Argentina, and Brazil. This will 
Jeave Maranhao, Parnahyba, Geara, Natal 
and Cabadello without American-flag 
shipping service. 

Since the Sprague firm operates the 
Republic Line under a lump-sum agree- 
ement, the Board will have to alter exist- 


information 


it was | 


| adjudicated or the adjudication of which 


resubmit claims, and those liying outside 
the country will be allowed 120 days, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 


* New Periods Established 


On Sept. 9, 1931, the Department issued 
a press release which contained the fol- 
lowing information: 

The Department is advised that the 
Claims Commission reconvened Sept. 2, 
1931, and that. in furtherance of the pur- | 
poses of the Commission, President Mon- 
cada issued a decree on Sept. 2, which 
was published in La Gaceta of Sept. 3, 
establishing new periods for the resubmis- | 
sion of claims previously submitted to the 
Claims Commission, which Kad not been 


had not been notified to claimants, the | 
documents in relation to which were de- | 
stroyed in the fire following the earth- | 
quake on March 31, 1931. The pertinent | 
portion of the decree is as follows: | 

“Article 3. There are established a pe- 


|riod of 60 days for Nicaraguan claimants | 


ing contract with this company to pro-| 


vide compensation for the additional 

service the Republic Line has been asked 

to provide. 

Reserve Board Council 
Guests of The President 


The members of the Federal Reserve 


.Board Advisory Council, who are meeting | 


in Washington, were guests of President 


Hoover at a dinner at the White House | 


on Sept. 14. 

At the White House, it was stated orally! 
‘that a number of problems, including gen- 
eral business conditions and the unem- 
ployment situation, were discussed. It 
was said, however,?that there was no par- 
ticular significance to be attached to the 
dinner gathering. 

The President's guests, 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, included Herbert H. Hal- 
lett of Boston, Mass.; Robert H. Treman, 
of Ithaca, N. Y.; Howard A. Loeb of Phil- 

delphia; J. A. House of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sohn Poole of Washington, D. C.; John 
H. Ottley of Atlanta, Ga.; Melvin A. | 
Traylor of Chicago, Ill.; Walter W. Smith | 
of St. Louis; George H. Price of St. Paul, | 
Minn.; Walter S. McLucas of Kansas City, | 


in addition to 


Mo.; Henry M. Robinson of Los Angeles, | 


| Whose claims are of reco - | : 3 
ecord in the Depart |pace with mechanical improvements in 


| Managua, 


| public. 


| 
| 


| 


Calif.. and W. H. Lichtenstein of Chi-| 


cago, Ill. 


Production of Butter 
Shows Decline in Year 


Butter production declined slightly last | 


year from the 1929 level, and there were 


more marked decreases in output of con-| 


densed and evaporated milk, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Sept. 14. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Butter production decreased only slightly | 


during the calendar year 1930 as compared 
with 1929, but more marked decreases are 
reported for condensed and evaporated 
milk by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Creamery butter manufactured by 4, 175 | 
factories reporting to the Bureau totaled | 


1,594,826,000 pounds in 1930, compared | 
with 1,597,027,000 pounds in 4,141 factories ; 
in 1929. Some increases were reported in| 
thé manufacture of cheese, notably Ameri- | 


can cheese, Swiss cheese, Brick and Mun- | 


ster cheese, and Cream and Neufchatel 
cheese. 
Condensed milk production in 1930 ag- 
ted 344,110,000 pounds, compared 
with 401,718,000 pounds in 1929, and the 
production of evaporated milk was 1,770,- 
338,000 pounds in 1930, compared with 1,- 
804,930,000 pounds in 1929. A marked in- 
crease in the production of powdered 
skim milk is shown, the production in 316 
factories in 1930 agregating 259,991,000 


junds, compared with 207,579,000 pounds | 


253 factories in 1929. 

Ice cream production fell off in 1930 
to 240,750,000 gallons in 3,583 factories, 
compared with 254,618,000 gallons in 3,626 
factories in 1929. Detail production fig- 
ures by months and by States may be ob- 


tained from the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Washington, D. C, 


| 


or foreign claimants domiciled in Nic- 
aragua and a period of 120 days for for- 
eign claimants resident outside of Nic- 
aragua within which to repeat their 
claims before the Commission; both pe- 
riods to begin on the day the office of the 
Commission is opened to the public.” 


Asked to Notify Claimants 


American consular offices have been re- 
quested by the American Legation at 
Managua to notify American claimants | 
in their districts in regard to the fore- | 
going and when the office of the Com- | 
mission is opened to the public, from 
which the 60 and 120-day periods will be 
counted. The Department sill inform 
claimants residing in the United States, | 
; ment, regarding the decree of Sept. 2, | 
1931, and will endeavor to notify them of | 
the date upon which the office of the 
Commission is opened to the public. 

In a telegram, dated Sept. 12, Mr. 


Wil- 
lard L. Beaulac, 


Charge d’Affaires at 
reported to the Department 
that the Claims Commission has for- 
mulated its rules of procedure providing 
that the 60 and 120-day periods for resi- 
dents and nonresidents, respectively, to | 
resubmit claims will begin on Sept. 25, 
1931, on which date the Commission’s of- 
fice in Managua will be opened to the 
The president of the Commission 
has informed Mr. Beaulac that the Com- 
mission will notify American claimants | 
| of the necessity for refiling their claims. | 


| the industry,” Mr. Hanson said. 
| not 
| used chiefly in the publishing of news-| paper described as “canary” newsprint 


Science is symbolized in the decoration of the dome of the building in Washington, D. C., occupied by the Na- 

The various branches of knowledge are represented by allegoric figures set into 
the mosiac design surrounding the dome; they are, beginning at right of the bottom center of the reproduction 
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is the inscription: 
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“To Science : 


M odified Customs Regulations Asked 


On Newsprint Paper Classifications 


Substantial Savings to Publishing Companies Would Thus 
Accrue, Domestic Users Declare 


Substantial savings to newspaper pub- 
lishing companiés would accrue if exis 
ing newsprint paper classifications estab- 
lished in the Federal customs regulations 
were modified, representatives of domestic 


users of imported newsprint declared Sept. | 
14 at a hearing before officials of the Bu- | 


reau of Customs, 
Treasury. 
Seeking to amend these classifications 


Department of the 


| so as to decrease the limit on width and 
| increase the present specifications relat- 


ing to thickness, Elisha Hanson, counsel 
for the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, also criticized methods em- 
ployed by customs collectors in inspecting 
shipments of newsprint. 


Minimum Width of 


Commodity Limited 


Mr. 
newsprint classifications limit the mini- 
mum width of this commodity to 16 inches 
if it is to be admitted duty free. He said 
his association recommends a limit of 15 
inches in width ,pointing out that the 
narrower measure paper is employed par- 
ticularly in the printing of comic sec- 
tions and magazine sections. 

One large chain of newspapers, Mr. Han- 
son asserted, alone uses 15,000 tons an- 


nually of newspaper less than 16 inches) 


in width, and under the present classifi- 
cation of the commodity their expenses 


| are $50,000 to $100,000 higher than if the 


width standard was less than 16 inches. 
“We want newsprint standards to keep 


“We do 
yant to have to pay a duty on paper 


paper.’ 

Mr. Hanson advocated also an increase 
in the present standard thickness of| 
newspaper newsprint from .004 of an inch | 
to .0045, with a tolerance of 5 per cent. | 
Newsprint, he asserted, hardly ever is of 


the same thickness even on the same roll. | 


Moreover, he declared, certain physical 
factors, such as the movement of news- 
print by boat or train, often may have 
the effect of swelling the paper above 
the .004 of an inch thickness standard. 
One large New York newspaper, he as- 
serted, has reported trouble with a stand- 
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Hanson brought out that present | 


yard limiting newprint to a minimum of 
.003 of an inch in thickness. 


In connection with the discussion as 
| to paper thicknesses, it was explained on 
behalf of the Bureau that paper used in 
| publishing novels and magazines is of a 
thickness approx:mating .0045 of an inch. 
“Congress never intended that magazines 
should be included as newspapers,” the 
| Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, 
interposed. “‘When you increase the thick- 
ness of newsprint standard you are get- 
ting on dangerous ground.” 

Mr. Hanson declared also that customs 
collectors, in appraising rolls of imported 
newsprint, do not follow what is regarded 
as proper practice. He said that some 
collectors use 20 to 40 samples from the 
same roll of paper in inspecting a single 
shipment, “ruining the roll” of paper. 
| After a roll has peen unwound, he said, 
it can not be rerolled to run properly 
through a press. 

“Ruination of these rolls by 
costs the importer more than the duty 
on the product,” Mr. Hanson declared. 
“We are spending over $100,000 annually 
to improve our industry, and _ this is 
one of the major points we face. News- 
print is not a standard commodity in so 
far as thickness is concerned, even on the 
same roll. 

“Present standards are not entirely sat- 
isfactory, although they have worked at 
times. We only ask for lesser width defi- 
nition and a little better thickness. We 


inspection 
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Eternal Guide to Truth.” The 


Federal Farm Board 
Asked’‘Where Wheat 


Surplus Is Stored 


Oklahoma aves Chal- 
lenges Statement Grain Is 
In Terminal Elevators of 
Nation 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., 
Governor Murray has issued a 
to the Federal Farm Board “to show fully, 
truthfully and actually” just where the 
wheat owned by the Board is stored. 
“In talking with several big wheat 


Sept. 14. 
challenge 


| farmers in the northwestern part of Okla- 


don't think we shouid be forced out of! 


our business because of bootlegging on 
newsprint into some other business.” 


‘Canary’ Newsprint 


Held Properly Dutiable 


| which heretofore has been admitted free 
of duty as standard newsprint, is prop- 
erly dutiable under the Tariff Act of 1930 
as printing paper, not specially pro- 
vided for, at the rate of one-quarter cent 
|; per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, ruled in a Treasury Decision 
made public Sept. 14. 


In a letter to the Collector of Customs 
at Detroit, bearing also the signature of 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, the amendment of a previous de- 
cision was announced. The Bureau, it 
was brought out, has been unable to find 
that canary sheets are used for the print- 
ing of newspapers, but are chiefly used 
for tablet purposes, folders, and railroad 
tariff circular’, and therefore is properly 
dutiable as printing paper. The de- 
cision follows in full text 


Sir: The Bureau is in receipt of your 
letter of July 31, 1931, reporting upon its 
reference, a letter from a representative 
of domestic manufacturers of paper, who 
contends that paper described as “canary” 
|newsprint paper in sheets which is ad- 
mitted free of duty as standard newsprint 
at Port Huron, is properly dutiable under 
paragraph 1401 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
as printing paper, not specially provided 


for, at the rate of % cent per pound and: 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


It appears from the record before the 
Bureau that this paper falls within the 
definition in T. D. 40996, which contains 
no specifications as to color, and that it 
is known not only as canary news but as 
railroad manila and is chiefly used for 
printed folders, railroad tariff circulars, 
| way bills, etc. 


Question of Color 


Not Presented 


In this connection it is proper to state 
that when the investigation was made 
upon which T. D. 40996 was based the 
question of color was not presented for 
consideration. However, the Bureau is of 
the opinion that notwithstanding paper 
falls within the definition of T. D. 40996 
it is not entitled to admission free of 
duty as standard newsprint paper unless 
it is of a color chiefly used in the publi- 
cation of newspapers. 

In view of the foregoing, and as the Bu- 
reau has been unable to find that canary 
sheets are used “for the printing of news- 
papers, but are chiefly used for tablet pur- 
poses, folders, and railroad tariff circu- 
lars, it is of the opinion that the papes 


homa,” the Governor said, “I find they 
have had the idea that the 250,000,000 | 
bushels of wheat owned by the Farm 
Board is not wheat in storage, but hap- 
pens to have been loaned to the milling 
companies over the United States and in 
reality a large per cent of this wheat is 
1932 futures. In support of this theory 
they gave the following reasons: 

Cites Empty Elevators 

“First, storage elevators all over the 
cquntry were practically empty, or at 
least there was less wheat in storage at 
the beginning of 1931 harvest than there 
had been for a few years previous to 1931 

“Second, these men who have studied 
the wheat situation say that less wheat 
has been marketed, and there is less 
crowding of wheat terminals and taxing 
to capacity the facilities of the railroad 
companies in moving the wheat to market 
than has been the case for several years 
past. Local elevators, terminal elevators, 
and storage elevators of various kinds, 
have less wheat on hand at the present 
time than they have had for several years 
in the past. 

“Third, they say that there is a sur- 
plus of wheat held by the farmers in 
their granaries and stored in various 
places out on their farms and it is their 
opinion that the Farm Board is holding 
this 250,000,000 bushels of wheat which 
in reality only partially exists, in order 
to keep the farmers from planting as 
many acres of wheat as they originally 
would, and that as soon as it is too late 
to sow Winter wheat and the milling com- 
panies have been able to buy enough 
cheap wheat off the farmers to replace the 
wheat loaned by the Farm Board, that the 
price of wheat will begin to advance. 

Asks for Showdown 

“The above theory of the wheat situa- 
tion looks feasible and if the Farm Board 
can be made to show where this wheat 
is in storage and the number of bushels 
actually owned that has ngs been milled, 
it might help considerably in the present 
price of wheat. 

“If this be true, it 
belief that the Farm 
created to prevent high prices of agri- 
cultural products. I challenge the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to show fully, truthfully, 
actually just where this wheat is stored.” 


would sustain my 
Board was really 


Stronger Defense in Air 
Urged by Senator Fletcher 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
triction of use of such gas, if at all, 
actual fields of combat. 

“There is no use going on wasting 
money on great capital ships that may 
be obsolete in the very near future. The 
maintenance of these great expensive ves- 
sels, the great battleships of today, con- 
stitute a tax burden under which the 
world powers stagger, more particularly 


to 


|abroad, I believe that cruisers are neces- 


;could be cut 
|/to the tax-overburdened peoples of 


I 


sary but the battleships expense here and 
in the fleets of the foreign naval powers, 
down with resulting relief 
the 
world.” 


is properly dutiable as printing paper, not 
specially provided for, at the rate of '4 
cent per pound and 10 per ceni ad valorem 
under paragraph 1401 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, and T. D. 40990 is amended to this 
extent. 

As it appears, however, that it is the 
present practice to admit this paper free 
of duty under paragraph 1772, you are 
authorized to continue that practice as 
to paper imported or withdrawn from 
warehouse within a period of 30 days 
from the date this letter appears in the} 

weekly Treasury, Decisions, — 


| lahan Construction Company, 


tion on 30 days notice,” 


| Sept. 14. 
A new reccrd in bombing was set by! 


|T. Cronau 
| Burnside 


| 8,000 feet, 
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Contract Awarded 
For Madden Dam 


Two Firms to Carry Out Four- 
year Project at Chagres 
River, Canal Zone 


The four-year project 
struction of the Madden Dam across the 
Chagres River, Canal Zone, 


be carried out by the firms of W. E. Cal- 
St. Louis, 
and Peterson, Shirley and Gunther Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebr., it was stated orally 
Sept. 13 by A. R. Flint, the general pur- 
chasing officer of the Panama Canal. 
The bid of,these two concerns, Mr. Flint 
said, was $4,048,657. Although there is 
no indication at present as to the date 
at which work will be started, “comple- 
tion of the project is scheduled for within 


1,350 calendar days and the contractor | 


will be expected to commence construc- 
he added. 


Air Corps Scores 
Exceed the Average 
In Target Practice 


New Bombing Record Set by 


Team in Maneuvers Just 
Completed at Langley 
Field, Virginia 


Although well below the maximum at- 


| tainable, scores registered by teams of Air 
| Corps units in annual bombing and ma- 
|chine gun practices exceed the average 


the Department of War announced 


a team composed of Lieut. Robert T. 
Cronau, pilot, and Lieut. Merrill D. Burn- 
side, observer, which scored 1,894 points 
out of a possible score of 2,000, the De- 
partment said. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


A total of 25 teams from the various | 


Air Corps organizations stationed within 
the continental limits of the United States 


{and from the Panama Canal Zone have 
just completed the annual test in firing! 


machine guns and dropping bombs at 
Langley, Va. 


Team Sets New Record 
To the bombing team of Lieut. 

(pilot) and Lieut. Merrill D. 
(observer), Air Corps, belongs 
a new record for bombing competition. 
Dropping bombs at altitudes of 5,000 and 
this team secured 1,894 points 
out of a possible score of 2,000 in the 
areial gunnery and bombing matches. 
These matches have been held at Langley 
Field since 1925, and the score credited 
to Lieuts. Cronau and Burnside is the 
highest ever made in the bombardment 
match. 

Lieut. David D. Graves, of the 95th 
| Pursuit Squadron, Rockweil Field, Calif., 
was the winner of the pursuit match. Fir- 
ing fixed guns at both ground and tew 
targets and dropping bombs from low al- 
titudes, he scored 755'2 points out of a 
maximum score of 1,550. 

In the competition for observation and 
attack pilots, constituting the firing of 


Robert 


| fixed guns at both ground and tow targets 


and bombing from low altitudes, Lieut. 
Irving R. Selby, of Scott Field, Ill., was 
high gun with a score of 656 out of a 
possible mark of 1,350. 

Scores Above Average 


Lieut. John K. Poole, of Crissy Field, 
Calif.. won the observers’ match with a 
score of 657'2. This event calls for a 
maximum score of 1,350, the observer fir- 
ing flexible guns at both ground and tow 


| targets. 


Even though the scores made in the 
events for pursuit pilots, observation and 
attack pilots, and observers appear to be 
welbelow the maximum attainable, they are 
in reality excellent scores and well above 
the average. The maneuvering of aircraft 


| at varying speeds, the uncertainty of at- 


mospheric conditions, and other factors 
entering into aerial gunnery work con- 
stitute handicaps and hazards which tend 
to make the scoring of high marks prac- 
tically impossible. 


The home addresses of the winners oe 
Ke- 


as follows: Lieut. Robert E. Croanu, 
wanee, Ill.; Lieut. Merrill D. Burnisde, 
1418 Newton Street, Northeast, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lieut. David D. Graves, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Lieut. Irving R. Selby, 
Garner, Ia.; Lieut. John K. Poole, 
March Field, Calif. 


| 
involving con- 


as part of | 
| improvements to the Panama Canal will 


| but 


'! available. 


Regulatory Policy ” 
Regarding Drugs 


To Be Unchanged 


Vigorous Enforcement Will 
Be Carried on, According 


To The New Chief of Drug 


Control 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Cullen, newly appointed chief of, 
office. 


“Inquiries as to possible changes 
drug-control policy in enforcing the lq 

| have been received, and I take this ec 
casion to state that it is the purpose - 
the administration, in its regulatory wo 

| with drugs and medicinal preparation 
;to continue vigorously its program of ae 
tion under the Food and Drugs Act again, 
medicinal preparations falsely and fraug 
wently represented by label or circular ae- 
companying the package as preventives or 
treatments for disease conditions.” 

Doctor Cullen declared that the ad 
ministration, in determining whether 
therapeutic or curative claims are true or 
talse, is guided by the consensus of cur- 

{rent medical and dental opinion as to the 
effectiveness of the ingredients of the 
product. Extensive surveys during the 
past year have shown, he said that many 


that 


products labled with curative claims which » 


their compositions do not justify are still 
on the market. Large numbers of these 
|are never shipped interstate and thus do 
not come within the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral officials enforcing the national pure 
food and drug law. “We are not going 
to let up on requirements relative to men- 
tioning names of diseases and portions of 


,| the body in the labeling of reparations.” 


Cooperation Continued 


Drug control will carry on the policy 
of cooperating with the manufacturer 
who wants to cooperate, said Dr. Cullen, 
the administration intends to en- 
force the law to the letter, as far as is 
possible with the personnel and funds 
The administration is always 
ready to give advice and assistance to 
trade representatives upon request, but 
where a hazard to the health of the pu'» 
lic lies in a particular violation, Feder’! 
officials do not hesitate to proceed at ore 
to seize the offending goods and to pro 
cute the violator. More than 18,000 le al 
|actions, involving violations of the Fr d 
‘and Drugs Act, have terminated in Fr?- 
!eral courts in the 25 years of operation f 
the law, he declared. 

“Drug control will not, of course, cor.fir 
its regulatory operations, and research iv 
cidental to them, to the so-called ‘paten 
medicine’ field,” Dr. Cullen said. “Impor 
tant pharmaceutical products relied upo 
in serious diseases are dangerous if the 
are not of the strength declared on tl 
label. Products that are too potent ma 
be as harmful as those that are too low i 
strength. Pharmaceuticals include pill 
fluid extracts, tinctures, and the like, i) 
tended primarily for the use of physiciar 
in their practice, or for sale through drv 
stores on prescription. The administra 
tion will continue its active surveillance 
of these materials as well as of livestock 
remedies, crude drugs, biologicals, and all 
other products, both domestic and foreign, 
that are intended for the prevention or 
treatment of disease.” 

Two additional medical officers, who will 
be appointed to report for duty Oct. 1, 
will aid greatly in the work of the unit. 


Federal Sale of Sealskins 
Shows Decline in Prices 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


scarred and _ faulty skins ranged from 
$12.50 to $21.50, with an average of $16.09; 
and No. 111 skins sold for $5.75 to $8 
per skin, the average being $6.90. 


Figires Represent Declines 


Taking into consideration the respective 
numbers of each size and grade, these 
figures represent declineg Qf 18.3 per cent 
for black and 8.4 per costt for logwood 
brown skins, as compared with prices at 
the last preecding sale on March 30, 1931. 

Ward T. Bower and E. M. Ball, of the 
Bureau's staff, represented the Depart- 
;}ment at the sale, which was attended 
by about 30 buyers 

The Fall ofierting of some 25,000 Alaska 
fur-seal skins was divided this year in 
order to meet the request of the trade for 
an early sale, as stocks in the manufac- 
turer’s hands were very low. A further 
sale of fur-seal skins for Government = 
count will be held at St. Louis on nn Ot Will be held at St. Louis on Oct. 12. 
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Aids Juveniles 
, By Education 


) Special Provision Use Cor- 


‘ rectional Measure to Pro- 
; duce Useful Citizens From 
‘ Delinquents . 


The new Czechoslovakian law on juve- 
nile delinquency does not make children 
under 14 years of age responsible for pun- 
ishable acts committed by them but sets 
ip educational and correctional meas- 
ires, it was announced orally at thé Chil- 
ren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
sept. 14. 

Special provisions are set up by the 
overnment to retard the criminal tend- 
¢ncies of adolescents so that they may be- 
‘ome useful citizens, it was pointed out. 
» Additional information on the law was 

supplied,as follows: 

Persons over 14 but under 18 years of 
age who are mentally backward and fail 
Oo understand the nature of their act are 
also not responsible for crimes otherwise 
¢ punishable. _ Necessary correctional and 
ih educational measures are provided by the 
° guardianship court. 

Act Is Misdemeanor 


Any punishable act committed by a per-/ 
son under 18 years of age is considered 
a misdemeanor. In such a case the court 
may have the person supervised in his 
own home or in the home in which he 
lives and may impose certain restrictions 
upon what he can do; this is called pro- 
bationary supervision. If conditions in the 


me 






mm young person’s home are unsatisfactory, 
we the court may place him in another home 
* or in an educational institution; this is 


<a 


called correctional education (Fursorgeer- 
ziehung). Both probationary supervision 
and correctional education are to last as 
long as necessary, but not after the age 
of 21. Details as to both these measures 

are to be prescribed in a’ special law. 
Young persons guilty of serious crimes 
are to be committed to penal institutions. 
Special measures are to be taken in the 
cases of those who because of- physical or 
mental defect cannot be subjected to the 
; yegular discipline. At the time of the 
bn sischarge of a young person from a 
yenal institution the authorities of the 
Sastitution are required jointly with a 
sguild-welfare society to give the young 


»4rson the necessary financial and other 
x ped for his rehabilitation. 


A 


ee) 
wy 


«Cases against persons under 18 are to 
e decided by special judges. To each 
»Gitrict court there is to be attached a 
_duvenile court consisting of two judges and 
_pne assistant. In courts lower than dis- 
_trict courts in which several judges are 
active the cases of juvenile delinquents 
are to be handled by one of them, spe- 
rially designated for that purpose. Pro- 
pation officers are to be appointed in con- 
nection with the juvenile courts. s 
In making appointments to the juvenile 
court the judge's charactcr, education, and 
experience, particularly in dealing with 
vhildren, is to be taken into consideration. 
# Similar qualifications are also prescribed 
for the assistants, who in addition must 
have experience in child-welfare work. 


Provides Investigation 


The law provides for an investigation of 
the juvenile delinquent’s personal and 
family circumstances, to be made by the 
probation officer of «the juvenile court 
with the aid of local child-welfare organ- 
izations. In case of any question as to 
the mental or physical health or normal 
development of the young delinquent the 
court must order an examination by one 
or two physicians and, when necessary, 
by psychiatrists. 

“The juvenile court may also be charged 
with the care and supervision of the young 
person's minor brothers and sisters who 
are in moral danger. 

The law also provides that a person un- 
der 18 years of age should not be put in 
jail except when it is impossible to keep 
him in his own home or in an institu- 
tion, and then that he should be kept 
senarate from delinauents 18 years of age 





or older. No summary sentence (that is, 
sentence passed by the _ police without 
bringing the delinquent before a magis- 


trate) is permitted in the cases of per- 
sons under 18 years of age. 

Anyone who intentionally or because of 
gross carelessness neglects the moral wel- 
fare of a person 18 years of age who is 
under his care, is subject to imprison- 
ment for from one week to three months, 
and in some cases to more severe punish- 
ment. 

' Pending the enactment of a special law 
on correctional ¢ducation, probationary 
supervision and correctional education are 
to be carried out by the guardianship 
court with the aid of the probation offi- 
‘cers. Correctional education in institu- 
tions is to be supervised by a judge and 
two active child welfare workers. 


- .Technical Radio Boar« 
' Appointed in Spain 


By order of the Spanish Ministry of 
Communications a Technical Committee 
of Radio communication has been created 
to study technical problems of radio com- 
munication and to make plans for the 
International Radiotelegraphic Conference 
which is scheduled to be held in Madrid 
in 1932, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Katherine Elliott 
at Madrid. 

This Committee is to be composed of the 
‘Director General of Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones, who shall act as President; of 
ithe Chief of the 8th Section, Engineer- 

iling, who shall act as Vice President; of 
es Chief of the 12th Section, Radiocom- 





;imunication, who shall act as Second Vice 
resident; and of the following members: 
{TAN engineers of telecommunication who 
jhave graduated from the radio technical 
| course offered by the High School of Elec- 
| tricity in Paris, and who are domiciled in 
‘Madrid and are at the service of the 
State. One of these members shall act as 
secretary 

The Technical Committee according to 
the Government order shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity, and it shalP be required 
to study and inform on all subjects re- 
tating to radiocommunication which may 
> referred to it. It shall also form the 
cleus of representation to the Interna- 
h. mal Radiotelegraphic Conference which 
the State shall later appoint from the 
Ministries of War and Marine, or from 
concessionary or other’ companies which 
mav be interested in services of radio- 
communication.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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South Dakota Ruling on Sale 
Of Corporation Securities 


Prerre, S. Dak., Sept. 14. 
It is unnecessary for an officer of a cor- 
sration to secure an agent's license be- 
re selling the corporation's securities 
hich have been duly registered with the 
yuth Dakota Securities Commission. The 
-ttorney General of that State has so ad- 
vised the Secretary of the Commission. 
“Should the corporation desire to em- 
} loy persons other than its regular officers 
| » sell its securities, they would then be 
thin the purview of section 11 and an 
ent’s license for such person would be 
quired,” the opinion held, 
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- New Czech Law | Loan Change Urged 
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For North Dakota 


Feeding Fund Rules of Little 
Benefit to Farmers of 
State, Says Governor 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Sept. 14. 


The new feed loan regulations an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, will be of little benefit 
to farmers in North Dakota, according 
to an oral statement made today by Gov- 


|ernor George F. Shafer. 


“TI am very much disappointed,” he said, | 


‘“in the new feed loan regulations an- 
; nounced in Washington Sept. 12 by the 


Department of Agriculture. The first 
mortgage security requirements contained 
in these regulations can not be complied 
with by a majority of the borrowing farm- 
ers in the drought stricken area of our 
State, and unless this provision is modi- 
fied- will be of little benefit to North 
Dakota.” 

(The new regulations were published in 
full text in the issue of Sept. 14.) | 


Navy Budget Cuts 
Total Expenditure ~ 
For Marine Corps 


Department Provides for 
Force of 16,000 Com- 
pared With 17,500 Dur- 
ing Fiscal Year of 1931 


The 1933 budget of the Navy will in 
corporate a reduction in funds for the 
Marine Corps, it was stated orally Sept. 


14 at the Department of the Navy, be- 
cause the personnel of the Corps is being 
reduced by about 1,500 men. | 

The budget drawn up by the Depart- 
ment provides for a force of 16,000 Ma- 
rines as compared with 17,500 during the 
fiscal year 1931, it was explained. Fur- 
ther oral information made available at 
the Department follows: 

Reduction of the Marine Corps was re- 
quired in order to maintain the propor- 





of the Navy and the Marine Corps. With 


the naval force reduced to approximately | 


79,800 as the result of economy measures 
placed in effect a year ago, the Marine 
Corps was due to be decreased to 16,000 
because of the customary ratio of 20 per 
cent. 

The appropriation for Marine Corps pay 
and allowances for the current fiscal year 
is $4,991,027. Reduction of the force by 
1,500 will result 
$1,000,000 during the current 
an additional $1,500,000 
year 

There are no reductions in strength of 
the Navy contemplated in the 1933 budget 
as prepared by the Department. The cut 
of 4,800 men accomplished during the fis- 
cal year 1931 was the last such slash and 
was due to the institution cf a new oper- 
ating plan last November 


in the following 





More Hogs Shown 
On Farms This Year 


Number Is Less Than Five-year 
Average, However 


The number of hogs on farms in the 
United States is larger than a year ago 
but smaller than the average for the last 
five years, and there is evidence of the 
start of an upswing in the hog production 
cycle, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Sept. 14 in a summary of the out- 
look for the industry. 

Up to this season, hog numbers had 
been declining since 1928, the Department 
said. The Department’s summary of the 
outlook for the hog industry and the sec- 
tion of the statement dealing with long- 
term trends in the industry follow in full 
text: 

Hog numbers on farms and supplies of 
hog products in storage in the United 
States are larger than a year ago but are 
smaller than the five-year average. Num- 
bers in important European producing 
countries also are larger than in 1930, and 
United States exports of hog products this 
year have been the smallest in more than 
30 years. Feed supplies in the hog-pro- 
ducing States are more plentiful and more 
evenly distributed than last year. Al- 
though hog prices are much lower than 
last year they have declined relatively less 
than feed prices. The ratio of hog prices 


to feed prices, therefore, is somewhat 
| higher than a year ago. 
Hog slaughter in the hog marketing 


year which began with October, 1930, was 
the smallest in four years and apparently 
marked the end@ of a cycle in market sup- 
plies which began with 1926-27 and 
reached its peak in 1928-29. The first evi- 
dence of expansion in hog production 
since 1927 was revealed by the June, 1931, 
pig survey. 

Hog numbers have been decreasing since 
1928, and between Jan. 1 of that year and 
Jan. 1, 1931, numbers decreased 8,294,000 
head or 13.7 per cent. Of this reduction, 
4525,000 head or 54.6 per cent occurred 
in areas outside the Corn Belt. The de- 
crease in the Corn Belt amounted 3,769,000 
head, but more than three-fourths of the 
reduction in this area occurred in the five 
States east of the Mississippi River. The 
tendency to expand hog production in the 
Western Corn Belt States has been very 
marked since the World War, and on Jan 
1, 1931, this group of States had 56.4 
per cent of the total hogs in the country, 
whereas in 1920 they had only 36.6 per cent 
of the total. 

Low prices of feed and indications of a 
much larger corn crop than that 2f last 
year along with a restricted credit /upply 
available for expanding cattle and sheep 
feeding operations are the principal fac- 
tors which have caused hog producers to 
make pians for expanding hog préduction 
this year. The hog situation s@ far in 
1931 has been similar in many respects to 
that of 1921. At that time business activ- 
ity was at an unuSuaily low tevel, and 
the domestic demand for pork products 
had been greately reduced. Although hog 
prices were low, corn prices were relatively 
lower and the corn-hog ratio was favor- 
{able for hog feeding. 











Farm Groups to Seek Relief 
Laws, Says Mr. Brookhart 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


gin here in Decemascr. It will be more 
than a farm bloc in the sense that labor and 
independent merchants’ groups indicated 
their support of the movement for 
relief of farmers and unemployment. 

“Today I had a conference with a repre- 
sentative of an organization of farm truck 
operators, with 3,600 members, who assured 
me that the truck operators, those who 
haul live stock and other products of the 
farms to markets, will stand together 
with us during the coming session. I am 
not ready to disclose his name at this 
time, as it is unnecessary. 

“It is a disgrace to the Nation that in 
this country where we have protected in- 


‘dustry, protected trusts and manufactur-| problem.” 











Burials Docattiel ~ |M easuring Art Regarded as H olding 
| In Ozarks Reveal 


tionate relationship between the strength | 


Arkansas 


in the saving of about | 
period and | 


the | 





ENEMY CREW. SURRENDERS AND SCUTTLES SUBMARINE 














Horydezak. 
The U. S: S. “Fanning,” a destroyer commanded by Lieut. Commander A. S. Carpenter, United States Navy, 
while escorting a convoy during the World War, sighted a German submarine—later identified as the “U-58” 
Nov. 17, 1917, about seven miles southeast of Daunt Lightship. The ‘submarine was about 400 yards away, and 
the “Fanning” gave chase, increasing speed to 29 knots, according to the records of the Department of the Navy. 


The periscope of the submarine disappeared as it submerged. The “Fanning” dropped depth bombs. The sub- 
marine emerged about 500 yards from her former position. The U.S. S. “Nicholson,” also of the convoy, en- 
tered the engagement, dropping depth bombs and firing three shots from her stern gun. As the bow of the 
“U-58” came up, the “Fanning” opened fire with her bow gun. At the third shot the submarine surrendered, 
sinking soon thereafter, as the German crew had scuttled her before leaving. The time of action was 26 min- 
utes. The incident is depicted in an oil painting preserved in the Gallery of Naval Deeds of Heroism main- 

tained by the Bureau of Navigation. 
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Commanding Place in Human Affairs 


Karly Type Indian Every Transaction in Commerce Involves Five Measures, 





a Federal Specialist Asserts 





| 
Mountains Yield 
Evidence of a Species An- 
tedating Traditional Type | 
Of Brave 


—_——_———__41—_ | 





By Henry D. Hubbard 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In days of old a poor man asked a wise 
;}man “Why am I poor?” The wise one 
cut a staff thigh high, cut notches upon 
it a hand's width apart, and said “I give 
you the scepter of success—a measuring 
stick—for measures rule the world. They 


sands and give man new senses, enabling 
him to detect invisible light, to feel mag- 
netic: forces, to sense a thousand things 
otherwise unknown. With the Bose 
crescograph one can see the movements of 
growing planets. A lens and mirror de- 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
whether they had been buried together, or 


just near each other. The dog was care-; come in pairs, the measure of the sandal) vice is used to measure the diameters of 

fully arranged, tied in a position some- |; must match the measure of the foot. stars—@ feat comparable to measuring a 

what similar to the flexed posture of the Always two matched measures. So all quarter dollar by an observer 50 miles 
note . é _|things are made to measure. Let this away. P 

human skeletons. The four feet were tied | stick measure what you make, measure . y 

together, and the head was inclined down- | jt well for its use. Three loops of cord Human Hair Used 


ward toward the chest. This indicates 


domestication. 
Crude Tools Found 


The very primitive degree of these cave- 
dwellers’ culture was indicated by the type 
of implements, tools, and pottery buried 
with the deceased. All tools and weapons 
were made of bone or stone, and pottery 
was crude and undecoratéd. Needles, pins, 
awls, punches, Grills, and other articles of 
bone were pientiful, but all were crudely 
made. 

The most interesting and unusual im- 
plement, from a scie ntific standpoint, was 
a small piece of carved bone resembling 
an “atlatl.” This is a small piece of ant- 
ler horn, with a notch carved in the one 
end, and a place for a handle to be in- 


| will make the stick a balance to weigh 
what you buy or sell. Set it upright 
}in the sun and the stick will measure the 
shadow hours of time—allot.them to thy 
tasks. Tune thy life to its circling shadow. 
| When noon shadows are long it is time 
to plant. Measure your share and your 
brother’s. Make wisely, measure truly, 
trade justly and you will prosper.” 


Down the ages came the measurer’s art 
by which things are dimensioned for use, 
by which time and place are measured 
for every fact and act of man. A measur- 
ing stick is indeed a scepter in the hand 
of science, a tool of discovery, record, and 
use of exact knowledge. Measures do 
miracles when we match the measured 
curvature of glass to the measured de- 


In Fog Signal Device 

The radioactivity of-radium is measured 
by the movement of an elec#rified strip 
of gold foil. Electrified quartz threads 
are sent up 10 miles to measure cosmic 
rays. A 6-ounce device rises in a balloon 


records of temperature, pressure, and hu- 
midity. We measure air moisture by the 
stretch of a hair. In the Antioch light 
fog signal device, 100 human hairs are so 
set that in fog dampness they stretch and 
turn on the fog signal. 

In genuity in measuring rarely excels 
the bit of genius by which we can literally 
hitch our wagon to a star. An automatic 
device in Paris catches a star's image at 


serted in the other. It is believed it was fect of the eye and thus restore sight to meridian, turns its light pulse into an 

used as a sort of spear-thrower. With it, | age and perfect the vision of youth. electric pulse, amplifies it, and broadcasts 

greater leverage, accuracy, and force Commerce is the exchange of measured it as a radio time signal. 

might be obtained in hurling darts or things. Every transaction involves five! Time and tide wait for no man. But 

spears. measures: Quantity, quality, value, place, 4 marvel among measuring devices takes 
Discovery of this implement gives evi- and time. All are measured. Quantity in| 37 measured facts set into its mechanism | 


dence which is confusing in trying to es- number and unit; quality in measures of 


to predict years ahead the height and 


timate when these people lived. The/its properties; value in terms of weight time of day of all tides for every port of 
atlatl is thought to be an earlier imple- | of gold; place east or west of Greenwich, the world. Mathematically minded, this 
ment than the bow and arrow. Speci-| north or south of the equator, up or down  gevice turns the measures of yesterday into 


mens of it have been found previously by 
M. R. Harrington, in exploring cavés in- 


from sea level; time in terms of the turn- 


prophecy for tomorrow to guide ships un- 
ing earth, the clock, and its trip around 


built on voyages undreamed. 


habited by the Bluff-dwellers of the the sun; the calendar. al F A 
Ozarks However, many  arrow-heads| ,y.. ste . | Sound and radio are used to measure 
found in the Cedar Grove cave indicate Chinese Units Differ | epee a = —— of peers or 
that the bow and arrow was common ps | the height of the radio ceiling of our air 
weapon. , With Trade and Place |Radio impulses go up with the speed of 


Success is matching a measured need 
by a measured means—shoe to the foot, 
glove to the hand, girder to the bridge, 
powder to the cartridge, inlay to the tooth, 
key to the lock. Key and lock may be 
measured to a thousandth of an inch, but some radio echoes come from far beyond 
some measures are not made in units.|a magnetic storm, Echo times indicate 
Without a unit a singer matches by ear;that some radio echoes come from far 
the pitch of her voice with the measured | beyond the moon. Sound waves are sent 
pitch of the piano. Without a unit the to sea bottoms and their echoes timed to 
violinist varies the notes to produce per- measure ocean depths for marine charts 
fectly pitched melody. If a boy is to in aid of navigation. By similar means the 
jump a ditch he first. measures it with) thickness of glaciers is measured by timed 
his eye, not in inches but effort, which) echoes through the glacier from the rock 


| light and echo back from the magnetic 
layer of our atmosphere, over a hundred 
miles up. By timing the echo we measure 
the ceiling which may rise 50 miles in a 
magnetic storm. Echo times indicate that 


Thus, there is evidence presented that 
the newly discovered tribe might have been 
a contemporary of the Ozark Bluff- 
dwellers. On the other hand, arrow heads 
found indicate that they lived in a latter 
period. Also, it is known that this same 
Ozark region was inhabitated by Osage, 
and later Cherokee, tribes. With so many 
conflicting signs, it is impossible to tell 
exactly when the caves were occupied 

Not Cannibalistic 


These people were not cannibalistic 
None of the skeletal remains were burned. 


Their chief food in all probability con-| He matches with his own effort to clear beyond. 
sisted of deer, wild cats, bear, fish, wild| the ditch. His jump is as truly measured Measures are tools of discovery. “One 
berries, roots, and herbs. Refuse heaps as if he used a unit bright story tells how the mystery of the 
containing the charred bones of these The shoemaker of Old Pekin makes breeding place of the Atlantic eel was 
animals, and possibly some buffalo, were Shoes with no unit of measure, no meas- solved by measuring. Out from the rivers 
discovered. uring scale—a strip of blank paper and swarm the eels every Autumn from mil- 
Hunting was the chief occupation. his thumb nail are his measuring tools. lions of square miles. Measuring their 
Weapons were made of stone or bone. He transfers the foot measures to his | way in all directions along lines of short- 


Spear-heads, arrow-heads, and knives of 
flint were numerous. There was no evi- 
dence of any other occupation except the 
manufacture of crude flat-bottomed pot- 
tery, heavily tempered with shells. Bas- 
ketry and weaving of any kind was not 
found. 

The people were evidently a primitive 
tribe, devoting most of their time to hunt- 


paper strip using his thumb nail as a 
marker. He transfers the measures to his 
leather to make perfectly fitting shoes 
without a unit of dength. : 
The Chinese have units but they differ 
for each trade and place. A cloth mer- 
chant may buy and sell at the same price 
He buys by a long measure, sells by a short 
one, and thus makes a profit. The Chinese 


ening eel lengths to the size of the baby 
eels, all trails led to the Sargasso Sea, 
which proved to be the cradle waters of 
their infancy—a mystery solved by meas- 
uring lengths. 


Nature Said to Leave 
Record of the Past 


ing, fishing, eating and sleeping. Records | travel unit, the “li,” is longer on easy Nature does not annihilate her past. 
they have left behind them tell of little | roads, so that down hill to town may meas- |She leaves a record in twhich we may 
else ure fewer “li” than the up-hill trip home. read history through measurements. Tree 

Mr. Walker hopes to return to Arkansas | The Chinese rice weight unit is the “catty” | rings thousands of years old reveal the 
at a later date for further exploration but the ‘catty’ unit becomes smaller and growing weather of climatic histotv of 
In the meantime he will be occupied in | Smaller from rice field to tidewater as the| ancient timcs, year by year. Hovw ths 
study of specimens found on the recent | Coolies carry rice. The reason is simple, rise and fall in tree growth in 11{year 
trip. each coolie takes out his pay in rice. The rhythms were matched by similar rise 


/ {rice bags reach seaboard lighter for the and fall in the number of sunspots is an 


ae tax, but weighing the same number of interesting story, for p#2nomena which 
Dividend Is Reduced |“catty” as when they started. vary in parallel reveal cause and effect 
Rotterdam Lloyd has declared a 4 per Crude measures pass and modern connections of profound importance. 


measures are uniform and accurate in 
comparison. Scientists measure how things 
happen in nature arid experiment—at 
what heat and pressure a crude oil 


cent dividend for 1930, as compared with 
a 9 per cent in 1929. The annual report 
of this company reflects the influence of 
the general depression, but shows the 


Measures are great teachers, reducing 
error, diffusing truth. They dispel error 
by teaching, for example, that a pint’s net 
@ pound the world around, and never was, 


company to be in good financial condition. cracks into gasoline, carbon dioxide be-| anywhere in America; that the needle is 
(Department of Commerce.) comes “dry ice,” or air becomes a liquid not true to the poie; that the so-called 
: and flows like water. “solar constant” is variable; and that 


Science makes vast numbers of such 
natural measuremeiits—melting potnts of 
solids, weights of atoms, lengths of light 
waves, properties of materials. In, such 
measures lie latent the means to alter na- 
ture at will and make it serve our pur- 
pose with almost magical power. Such 
measures build civilizations. They are 
the numbers which rule the world of en- 


there are no fixed stars. Measures tell 
how much a pint of a liquid weighs, by 
how many Gegrees the needle wanders 
from true north, how the solar constant 
(sun’s radiation) varies; and how many 


ing interests, subsidized railroads and sub- 
sidized shipping, everything to protect cap- 
ital, the unemployed have to go begging of 
the American Red Cross or other chari- 
table institutions. Nobody believes in the 
dole as such but the immediate problem 
of relief is to feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor who cannot buy. 


Measures teach truth with vividness. 
We all conceive the atom as very small, 
but we learn how small an atom 


16 miles to bring back automatic weather | 


miles a second the fixed stars are moving. | 


is by} 


A es 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 14, 1931 


| 
es 


9:15 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip to his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


10:15 a. m.—Charles G. Johnson, 
State Treasurer of California, called to 
pay his respects. 

12 m.—The National Defense Com- 
mittee of the American Legion, of which 
Gen. Albert Cox, of North Carolina, is 
chairman, called to pay respects. 


12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters. 


1 p. m.—Harry Long, State Tax Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, called to 
pay his respects. 

Remainder of 
secretarial staff 
respondence 


day.—Engaged_ with 
and in answering cor- 


‘inanees of Schools 


Studied by Board of 


Education Specialists 


Expenditures and Probable 
Returns Discussed by 
of National 


Consultants 
School Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 








Machine Gun Aet 
For States Urged 
At Conference 


National Meeting on Uni- 
| form Laws Votes to Re- 
| draft Proposal to Supple- 
| ment Firearms Legislation 


=<—— 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
insurance, or provide other security, cov- 
ering any accident in which they may be 
involved while driving. This principle of 
the proposed legislation was accepted by 
the conference at its last years’ session. 

The committee in charge, according to 
Commissioner William Schnader, of Penn- 
| Sylvania, also State Attorney General, be- 
lieves that the method of applying the 
law to operators “will be much more ef- 
fective than a requirement that under 
certain circumstances the owner of auto- 
mobiles must carry insurance covering the 
motor vehicles owned by him. 

“This latter type of insurance is of no 
avail when an operator is driving for his 
own purposes a car not owned by him,” 
said Mr. Schnader. Most of the State 
laws which have been enacted on the 
subject provide for so-called “owner con- 
trol,’ Mr. Schnader explained. Massa- 
chusetts provides for compulsory opera- 
tors’ insurance. 

The Automobile Security Act also would 
require, it was stated, an operator applying 
for renewal of his permit to furnish a 
record of the accidents in which he had 


ebtedness as ¢ rt i ry . 

arenes AS a four line of inquiry. been involved. Mr. Schnader pointed out 
. : Se Nrasy «| that the cost of administering the law 

termine the actual educational returns might be considerable 

for the expenditures Recognizing the 8 ; ‘ 4 


latter problem as elusive in final deter 
mination, the Board discussed the prob- 
able success of undertaking such a study. 

Sources of school support will involve 
is rec- 
ognized that the past, present, and poten- 


another aspect of the survey. It 


ments and gifts, tuition and student fees, 
along with permanent school funds will 


involve this investigation. 
The survey will turn its inquiry 
State support systems and 


places. 


It has been proposed that the Board of 
Consultants also endorse an investigation 
of the status of Federal aid to education. 
This would involve a study of land and 
for 
higher education, for vocational education, 
At- 
tention will be given here to proposals 
inquiry 
is suggested in this same connection about 
expenditures 


money 


grants for common 


schools, 
and for other educational purposes. 


for further Federal aid, and an 


the Federal supervision of 
where Federal aid is given 
School Finance 


A 10th suggestion for investigation em- 
bodies school organization and control of 
education as it is related to school finance 


into 
make com- 
parisons of what is the practice in various 


s Under the proposed Act, a motor ve- 
hicle operator would be required to fur- 
nish proof of financial responsibility, either 
by insurance, bonds, or the deposit of 
$11,000 in cash, when his license to drive 
has been revoked or suspended or becomes 


jtial sources of school revenues in each | SUbject to revocation or suspension, when 
State and Territory should be investi- | he has had more than two accidents 
gated. Inquiry into taxation, endow- | caused wholly or partially by his negli- 


gence resulting in damage amounting in 
aggregate to more than $200, or when he 
fails to satisfy a judgment arising out of 
motor vehicle accidents. In the latter 
instance the operator's permit would be 
revoked until satisfaction of judgment. 


Drafting Statistics Act 


The conference created a committee -to 
criminal statistics, the executive commit- 
consider and draft a uniform act on 
tee reporting that it had recognized the 
need of complete criminal statistics pre- 
pared on a uniform basis in the several 
States, as recommended by the Wicker- 
sham Commission. 


A special committee also was created to 
cooperate with the American Law insti- 


tute. ’ 
The Divorce Jursdiction Act, promul- 
gated last year, was referred back to 


committee for consideration of suggested 
limitations in its application. 
A further study of the Uniform Ware- 


This involves the administrative unit,| 20Use Receipts Act, in view of the recent 
problems created by overlapping tax dis-| &™a@ctment of a Federal law on the sub- 
tricts, the organization and control of | Ject, also was directed. ‘ 


higher education, and educational control 
compared with other kinds of local gov- 


ernment control. 


Increasing the efficiency of school ex- 
penditures is proposed as still another im- 
C This 
topic of inquiry, it is suggested, will deal 
with school-budgetary practices and the 
, general 


portant obligation of the survey. 


administration of school 


plies 


_ Closely related to the study of increas- 
ing efficiency of school expenditures is an 


sup- 


The conference also adopted the pro- 
posal that it consider the drafting of a 
uniform statute of limitations. “A uni- 
form law on this subject, as relates to 
business transactions, would benefit busi- 
ness interests,” according to Jesse A, 
Miller, of Iowa, who presented the execu- 
tive committee's recommendation. 

Because of possible limited application, 
the conference determined not to draft 
a uniform act governing the relationship 
of stock brokers and customers. 


independent subject of investigation in- Contributions to Be Sought 

volving school financial accounting, audit- Mr. Miller also announced that a sub- 
ing, and reporting. It is believed that committee of the executive committee had 
greater Standardization of accounting been appointed to consider the advisa- 
nap and nomenclatury will be a valu- bility of seeking financial contributions 
able outcome to the work of the conference from one 


Finally, it was agreed that the bibliog- 


of several welfare foundations. 


raphy of important printed matter on Proposed uniform legislation relating 
pray finance should be made available | to notice of probate, establishing wills 
. = ere time. before death of testator, and trust ad- 
Sent 18. ard will continue its sessions ministration, scheduled for consideration 
sept. to. at this meeting, were referred back to 
committees for presentation next year, 
Brokers’ Loan Legislation | G°orse_©., Bogert, of Illinois, explained 
fom : that the “time is ripe to commence a 
lo Be Asked of Congress draft of an act to regulate the matter 


A law to prohibit 
making brokers’ 
considered and 


nat-onal 
loans 
possibly 


probably 
passed 


will 
by 


banks from 


Con- 


of the administration of trusts.” 
A 

the 

is 


committee 
American 
engaged in 


of the trust division of 
Bankers Association also 
considering such uniform 


be 


gress at its coming session, Senator Brook- | legislation. The conference committee, 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, stated orally on Sept Mr. Bogert said, “in representing the 
14. He said the Federal Reserve Board! Public, hopes to see that any proposed 
has stopped the Federal reserve banks) |¢gislation does not unduly favor the 
from rediscounting of brokers loans but trust companies.” 

the member banks can handle this class| Because of lack of time, further con- 
of loans without restriction sideration of the amendments proposed 


of measurers who in laboratory, observa- 


to the universally adopted negotiable in- 
struments act was deferred until next 


08 A year. 
tory or in other parts of the world gather The conference voted to amend the 
mannaren a of nature and her erjminal extradition act to avoid an in- 
phenomena valileo, “the father of labo- 5 , r f i 

3 Q consistency ercin, efer 
ratory science” was its first victim. In : ad et heme 


the great Tokyo earthquake of 1923 the 
Japanese expertsestuck to their work of 


while 
outside they beheld their own homes go- 


measuring the earth movements 


on objection raised by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in vetoing the act as passed 
by the New York Legislature. 

The conference will meet next year in 
its forty-second 


; convention during the 
-~ aon > sone ‘ up in flames, a | week preceding the annual meeting > the 
votion which gave the world its most A - i . 
‘ : merican Bé SsOc f 
accurate scientific narrative in earth- 8 ee eee 


quake annals 
The engineer put measures to work 


skyscrapers, bridges and other structures. 
Measures flow through his pencil to scale 
drawings making eacn point a location, 
each line a length to be translated inte 
steel or stone, matching measured strength 


yet determined 


in . 
Sugar Inquiry Scheduled 
By Tariff Commission 
An 


investigation relative to the tariff 


for measured stress By means of rate on raw and refined sugar and related 
measures of strength and dimension articles will be made by the United States 
the engineer builds his dream of sta- Tariff Commission, according to informa- 
bility into the structure and the tion made available at the office of the 
architect actualizes his dream of beauty. Secretary of the Commission Sept. 14. 

When the cathedral stands finished, It also was announced there that the 
Strong and beautiful, we forget the application for an investigation of spring 
measures, but they remain forever the rings and antifriction balls has been dis- 


strength and beauty of the cathedral. 


‘ missed. 





Gracious residential seclusion 


AT HOME IN SMART NEW YORK 


... dignified and respectful service 


-..every facility for entertaining ... these things draw distinguished 


visitors to the St. Regis for their New York sojourns. Early reserva- 


“I think the Chamber of Commerce of | terprise. measures by 30 methods, tell us that 1,- 
the United States is trying to get the Red What scope and sweep there is in) 000,000,000 atoms in a line measure an 
Cross to function in this relief so that the | measurement, from stars to atoms, tim- inch, or more Startling still, that if all} 


big interests in the commercial organiza- 
tion will not be taxed. Of course, the 
permanent relief for unemployment is to 
give the people out of work employment 
on. public works and the public works 
could be speeded up to provide the way 
for this employment. I believe there will 
be anywhere from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
unemployed this Winter and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to cope 
promptly and efficiently in meeting the 


ing radio echoes from distances beyond 
the moon, measuring temperatures . on 
other planets, measuring the rate of 
cooling ofSour sun, measuring the age of 
our earth—measuring almost everything. 
The slow rise of the art of measuring 
gave no sign that in this century it would 
rise to a commanding place in human af- | 
fairs. 1,000 Mississippi Rivers in one. 
Measuring tools eyolve from simple; Men who measure do not lack devotion. 
origins—a stick, a shadow, a gourd, a stone ; Countless cases might be recalled of cour- 
'—today measuring devices number thou-' age, suffering, even death among the army 


atoms in a thimbleful became tennis balls 
they would cover the United States hun- 
dreds of feet deep. 

Again, we have some idea of the Gulf 
Stream, but how vastly more vivid it he- 
comes when measures tell us that the vol- 


ume flow of the Gulf Stream off Miami | 
is 14 cubic miles an hour, or equal to| 





tions are desirable in the month of September. Also, suites on lease. 
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- Four Governors 
Are in Favor of 


Embargo on Oil 


Approval of Fifth for Pro- 
posed Action Is Awaited 
Before Request is Sent to 
The President 


oo 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 14. 


A propgsal by Governor Arthur Selig- 
man that*the Federal Government place 
a temporary embargo on importations of 
oil has been approved by four other gov- 
ernors and will be submitted to President 
Hoover when a reply has been received 
from a fifth Governor to whom the sug- 
gestion was submitted, according to an- 
nouncement by Governor Seligman. 

In offering the plan, Governor Selig- 
man stated that while Texas and Okla- 
homa have reduced production by about 
800.000 barrels per day and the entire 
country has reduced it by 1,000,000 bar- 
rels, importations from Russia and South 
American countries have increased. 


Gains No Benefit 


“We will gain no benefit from curtail- 
ing production at home and permitting 
a tremendous increase in importation, 
he said. 


Governor Seligman sent the following 
message to the Governors of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas, Louisiana and Arkansas: 

“Would you be willing to join with me 
in requesting President Hoover to use all 
legal means at his disposal to temporarily 
prohibit the importation of foreign crude 
oil, as I have information that since shut- 
downs in Oklahoma and Texas the foreign 
importations have tremendously increased, 
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Michigan to Study 


Juvenile Welfare 
Conference Is Scheduled 


Be Held in Lansing 
Nov. 9 to 11 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 14. 

A call for a child welfare conference 

in Lansing Nov. 9 to 11 has been issued 

by Gov. Wilber M. Brucker. An execu- 

tive comimittee composed of four\State 

officials was named by the Governor, to- 
gether with an advisory council. 


“The purpose of this conference will 
be to carry out the recommendation of 
the White House Conference of 1930, in 
organizing the various agencies and or- 
ganizations within the State which are 
interested in this work for a comparison 
and siudy of their activities and a gen- 
eral survey of the work which is now 
being done,’ Gov. Brucker said, “it is 
not proposed to set new standards but 
with the thought that the work of the 
many organizations of the State and the 
Departments of State government may 
be set in harmony in order to accom- 
plish thé) greatest amount of good from 
the efforts now being directed along these 
lines.” 


Standard Milk Law 


In Missouri Cities 


Causes More Sales 


Material Increase in Con- 
sumption of Pasteurized 
| Product Results, Health 
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MOVEMENT OF SPOT PRICES OF GRAIN OVER PERIOD OF 52 YEARS 
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Bulk of Imports 
In Spices Meet 
Purity Standard 


Few Shipments Detained Be- 
cause of Inferior Quality, 
Says Federal Food and 
Drug District Chief 


| 
| 


| 


“A little spice goes a: long way in the 
average kitchen, but men in the past 
|have traveled far longer distances for 
| small quantities of these valuable palate 
| pleasers,” says W. R. M. Wharton, chief 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- , 
tration’s eastern district. “The quest for , 
spices has set armies marching, set the 4 
hammers ringing in a thousand shipyards, 
and raised the black flag to the tip of the 
tall mast of innumerable pirate vessels.” 


Spices no longer reach our shores in 
plodding four-masters; they come in huge 
freighters and ships of the line. But they 
still come—from the four corners of the 
tropical world—and the luxury of kings 
has become a commonplace in the most 
humble home. . 

Extent of Imports Shown 

The extent of spice imports to the United 
| States is suggested in Mr. Wharton’s latest 
|report of spice shipments and detentions 
at eastern district ports of entry. His 
report covers the year which ended May 
31, 1931, and shows that of more than 
31,000,000 pounds of spices examined in 
that year by Federal officials of the eastern 
district only about 1,500,000 pounds were 
detained because they failed to meet the 
standards of quality and purity set under 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


Since the bulk of America’s spice sup- 
ply enters the United States through 
ports of 'the‘ eastern seaboard, the fact 
that but 3.9 per cent of all lots offered 
for entry at these ports was detained by 
;Government food officials indicates the 
high quality of spices reaching our shores, 


The monthly high and low spot prices of wheat and corn per bushel are shown on the chart prepared by the Grain Futures Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The prices given on the margins are per bushel. The price of wheat at Chicago was below $1 during one-half of 
the period of 52 years from 1879 to 1930 covered by the chart; highest prices were attained in the World War period and immediate postwar years. 


Two New Varieties |Spot Price Levels of Wheat and Corn New Method Found 


effects on oil industry resulting from re- | | 
cent shutdowns. Such request will be 
based on authority given to President by | 
Tariff Act of 1930 to temporarily suspend | 
importations when importers are guilty of 
unfair methods of competition, the effect | 


thus nullifying to large extent stabilizing | z . s 
Service Says 





Establishment of a standard milk ordi- 
nance in 19 cities in Missouri has resulted 
in a material increase in consumption of 


of which is to injure substantially an in- 
dustry within United States.” 

Replies have been received, it was stated, 
from all except Governor Harvey Parnell, 
of Arkansas. 
Governors follow in full text: 


Replying to your telegram of tenth, I 
am willing to join you in any position you 
take relative to the importation of foreign 
crude oil. ng 
of importations of foreign crude as a relief 
to our domestic product by tariff or ab- 
solute ban on further importations.—Huey 
P. Long, Governor of Louisiana. 


Join Movement 

I gladly join with you in requesting 
President Hoover to use all legal means to 
prohibiit importation foreign crude. 
will authorize you to sign my name to 
telegram 
Governor of Oklahoma. 

I already have asked the President to 
prohibit foreign oil imports. Request 
based on tariff act authority. Attorney 
General advises President has no authority 
under such action. However, I would be 


glad to join in further appeal.—Harry H. | 


Woodring, Governor of Kansas. 

Will gladly join you and all other Gov- 
ernors of oil producing States in asking 
President to prohibit the importation of 
crude oil into this country.—R. S. Sterling, 
Governor of Texas. 


American Airlines 
Reduce Fatality Ratio 


Double Miles Flown for Each 
Death of Passenger 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
1930, and although the number of miles 
flown was greater this year, there was a 
decrease in the number of miles flown 
per accident. The statistics showing these 
facts are: 

For the period January to June, 1930, 
there were 44 accidents in 16,902,728 miles 
of flying, making the number of miles 
flown per accident 384,152, whereas, for 
the period January to June, 1931, there 
were 61 accidents in 20,304,430 miles of 
flying, making the number of miles flown 
per accident 332,860. 
~With respect to causes of accidents, the 
Aeronautics Branch found that during the 
first six months of 1931 these were as 
follows: Material (‘including airplanes 
anid power plants), 40.08 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous ‘including weather, darkness, 
airport on terrain and other miscellaneous 
causes) 32.31 per cent; personnel errors, 
25.15 per cent; and undetermined and 
doubtful, 2.46 per cent. 

The accident report is based on the 
findings of the accident board of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, which is composed of two 
pilots, a flight surgeon, an aeronautical 
engineer, a lawyer versed in air law, and 
a statistician. This board investigates 
and analyzes all civil aircraft accidents 
reported from the field and reduces them 
to their causation factors expressed in 
percentages. 


Tariff Assessment Rate 
Reduced on Jute Fabrics 


New York, Sept. 12.—The United States 
Customs Court has reduced the 1930 Tariff 
Act rate on certain imported jute fabrics, 
used for paddings. Sustaining a protest 
of J. Lunitz & Sons, the court, in an opin- 
ion by Judge Kincheloe, reaches the con- 
clusion that these fabrics were erroneously 
returned for duty at 55 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 1009-a of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as being composed 
wholly or in chief value of flax. The court 
finds that duty should have been applied 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 1009-b for woven 
fabrics, in chief value of jute, exceeding 
30 threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling, and weighing not 
less than 4'2 nor more than 12 ounces per 
square yard. (Protest 474143-G-55946-30.) 


Fertility of Avocado 
Depends on Weather 


Some varieties of avocado are so sensi- 
tive to weather conditions during the blos- 
soming period that they may or may 
not fertilize themselves, depending on the 
weather. The principal variety grown in 
California, the Fuerte, if planted within 
the area affected by cool sea breezes along 
the lower coast, is ordinarily self-fruitful, 
but if planted under more arid and hot- 
ter conditions is commonly self-sterile. 

This difference in pollination may some- 
times be noticed in trees on opposite 
slopes of a mesa only a few hundred 
yards apart.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


+ 


Assessment Reduction 
Asked on Cotton Imports 


The Tariff Commission announced Sept. 
11 that it received on that date from the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, an 


The replies from the other | 


I have always favored curbing | 


This | 


to Hoover—Wm. H. Murray,! 


| pasteurized milk, increasing sales more 
than 100 per cemt, the Public Health Serv- 
ice declared in a statement Sept. 1. 

Sanitary quality of the raw milk re- 
tailed in cities under the standard ordi- 
nance has increased 54 per cent, 
| Service said, pointing out that the Service 
has long advocated the .establishment of 
such uniform ordinances. 


The Service's statement follows in full) 


text: 


As a part of the program of research | 
in the field of public health, the United | 


States Public Health Service has for sev- 
eral years advocated a standard milk ordi- 
nance for the public health protection of 
municipal milk supplies. ‘The results of 
| the operation of the standard milk ordi- 
|/mance in Missouri at the close of 1930 
contain several items of interest. 

There were 19 cities in the State of Mis- 
souri having a population of 315,127, oper- 


The sanitary quality of the retail raw 
| milk in these cities has improved 54 per 
}eent. The sanitary quality of the raw 
| milk delivered to the pasteurization plants 
|} has improved 90 per cent. The pasteuri- 
}zation plants themselves have improved 
| 60 per cent. 


| There has been a material increase in 

} the consumption of pasteurized milk. Two 

| cities now have over 50 per cent of their 

|milk supply pasteurized, and two others’ 
have between 40 and 50 per cent. Pas-)| 
teurized milk sales have increased 108 | 
per cent. The consumption of market milk 
has increased 18 per cent. The per capita 

; consumption of milk in 17 of the 19 cities | 
in Missouri is .74 pint per day. 

| 


‘Trade With Australia 
Is Sought by Canada 


A committee of prominent Canadian in- | 
dustrial and commercial leaders will make | 
a good-will voyage to Australia for the| 
purpose of stimulating trade between the 
two Dominions, according to a report re-| 
ceived in the Commerce Department from 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France at To- 
ronto. 


A 10,500-ton vessel of the Canadian Na- 
tional Steamship Lines has been chartered. 
It will sail from Montreal on Oct. 25 with | 
a cargo widely representative of Canadian 
industry. 


The géneral manager of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- | 
ments. Exporters and manufacturers are 
urged to participate and the committee | 
has pointed out that an excellent oppor- | 
tunity now exists to sell Canadian goods, 
in Australia because of recent favorable | 
tariff legislation. According to the com-| 


; mittee, Australia will purchase about $590,- | 
| 200.000 worth of goods during the current 


| Commerce, 


‘Relief for White Ccliavedl Workers 
Urged as Part of New York Program 


the | 


ating under the standard milk ordinance. | 


Legislators Ask That All Unemployed Be Provided for 


Of Wilt - resistant 
_ Tomatoes Developed 


De 


partment of Agriculture 


| ; 
Widespread Approval of 
Truck Growers 


| Two new varieties of tomatoes recently 
developed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture—the Marglobe popular with canners, 
and the Break o’ Day, excellent for table 
use—are winning widespread approval 
among growers, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Sept. 14 in announcing the | 
issuance of a new bulletin, “Tomatoes as 
a Truck Crop,” in which the new varieties 
}are described. 
| ‘The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 
| The Marglobe ‘and Break, o’ Day, two 
| wilt-resistdnt tomato varieties developed 
| within the last few years by the United 
| States Department of Agriculture, have 
won the approval of growers, it is indi- 
| cated in Farmers’ Bulletin 1338-F, Toma- 
|toes as a Truck Crop, just issued by the 
| Department. 


Popular With Canners 


The Marglobe is popular with canners. 
Break o’ Day is a little earlier than Mar- 
globe and is destined to become generally 
used in the South, particularly Florida. It | 
is excellent for table use. 


i 

The bulletin indicates that the Marglobe 
and the Gulf State Market varieties are | 
replacing the Acme and Beauty in the} 
southern growing regions; the Marglobe| 
is replacing the Acme and the Stone in| 
the North Ventral region. 


The bulletin includes recent informa- 
tion on growing, gathering and preparing 
tomatoes for market and is a revision of 
an edition »ublished several years ago. It 
reports recent statistics and current grow- 
ing practices. Tomatoes are our third 
most important truck crop, and growers 
ship about 32,000 cars of early or inter- 
mediate tomatoes annually. 


Based on Experience 


Many of the suggestions have been 
gleaned from the experience of successful 
truck growers. The bulletin was written 
by W. R. Beattie, one of the reas s 
horticulturists, and includes the following 
topics: Soils, crop rotation, varieties, seed 
sources, methods of sowing seed, hotbeds 
and coldframes, growing plants, prepar-_| 
ing land, fertilizers, field planting, culti- 


vation, irrigation, staking and pruning, in-| 


sects and diseases, and gathering and pre- 
paring the crop for market. 


Copies of Farmers’ Bulletin 1338-F may | 


be obtained free by writing to the Office 


fiscal year.—Issued by the Department of | of Information, United States Department | 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


im 


State’s 20-million Program 


| A plea for the “white collared worker” 
has been made in a joint statement is- 
|sued by Senator John J. Dunnigan, of the 
Bronx, and Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, 
}of Kings County. 


Positions must be made for these work- | 


ers, the statement said, as well as for 
mechanics, laborers and artisans of all 
kinds. The statement follows in full text: 

New York State is about to spend $20,- 
000,000 for the relief of the unemployed. 
Road building is to be speeded up. Other 
public improvements are to be gotten 
underway. Thousands of mechanics, la- 
| borers, artisans of all kinds and technical 
men will soon have jobs. It will do much 
toward bringing prosperity back to the 
Empire State. 


‘White Collared’ Workers 


Declared Also in Need 


But in this mad scramble to reileve un- 
employment the white-collared worker 
;}should not be overlooked. He can not 
|handle a pick, a sgovel, a hammer, a 
trowel or any of the many other things 
|/that will soon be in demand in starting 
this huge program of improvements. The 
white-collared worker has been an inside 
man for years; he is not as robust as 
|the road worker or as used to the ele- 
ments as the carpenter or bricklayer. 
|His tools have been the pen, the pencil, 
|the typewriter, a set of books, a sample 
case or any one of the many things used 
by this class of labor. 

The white-collared man or women is 
not organized, not unionized, nor affiliated 
with any organization that distributes po- 
sitions and regulates wages. He is an in- 


in the open after years of plodding over 
a set of books. Physically, they could not 
| stand it. 

| No charity is involved in giving posi- 
tions to white-collared workers, Their 
services are as essential to any improve- 
ment} business or industry as the skilled 
mecifanic, laborer or technical man. They 
are necessity. 


15 of Every 100 Positions 


Urged for ‘Inside’ Employes 
As white collared workers, both men 


and women, have been overlooked in the} 


| past, we propose to _ institute a 
| whereby 15 out of every 100 positions ¢re- 
jated under Gov. Roosevelt's unemploy- 
ment plan will go to clerks, timekeepers, 
auditors, foremen, stenogrdphers, ac- 
countants, checkers, messengers, 
keeper engineers, superintendents, 
|Clerks and executives. 
| In spending this large amount au- 
| thority should be given those in charge 
|to hire the necessary clerical staff to 
|properly handle the work. New 
| State should not have to resort to the 
| Subterfuge of hiring white collared workers 


lan 


file- 


|for strictly office work and placing them | 


;on the pay rolls as laborers, cleaners or 
what not. 


Further, we believe that where a State | 


}or city department is in need of extra 
| Office workers and its budget does not 
permit the expenditures, such personnel 
|be taken from the civil service list, if 
one exists, or be exempt appointments 
temporarily, and the salaries paid out 
}of the unemployment fund. 


In that manner we believe that the 


application for a decrease of duty on “cot-| dependent in so far as work is concerned. | white collared worker in this State who 


ton havin 
in length 


g a staple of 1% inches or more | 


But he must live and have employment. 


Positions must be made for these work- 


|is unemployed can be taken care of .as 
j}well as the mechanic or laborer. 


Says Plants Are Receiving | 


book- | 


York | 


At Chicago From 1879 to 1930 Tabulated To Decide Smoking 


Grain Futures Administration Explains Peak Prices and 
Lows Occurring During Half Century 


below $1 a bushel during about 21 of the 
52 years from 1879 to 1930 and above dur- 
jing about 23 years, the high-price period 
| consisting largely of the World War years 
and the post-war period, according to a 
tabulation of wheat and corn prices made 
public Sept. 14 by the Grain Futures Ad- 


| ministration, Department'of Agriculture. 
}In the remaining eight years, the tabula- 


tion shows, prices ranged very close to $1. 


Corn prices went above wheat prices five 
times in the entire period, according to 
the tabulation. The following informa- 
tion also was made available by the Grain 
| Futures Administration: 


Relatively High Peaks 
Occurred Six Times 


Relatively high peaks in corn prices oc- 
curred six times, four of which were the 
result of: corners in the market, one the 
result of drought, and one the result of 
war prices. There were seven sharp bulges 
in wheat prices, four of which were caused 
by corners, one by war prices, and two 
by short crop prospects. These unsusal 
price levels may be explained briefly as 
follows: 

September, 1884, Weare-McHenry-Baker 
corner in September corn.—The price of 
the September future advanced nearly 50 
cents per bushel. The price on Sept. 19 
was 65 cents, on the 20th 70 cents, and 
on Monday, the 22d, 80 cents. On Mon- 
day, Sept. 29, the market closed at 83 
cents, opening the following morning at 
85 cents. Prices advanced irregularly dtr- 


|ing the day and it is reported that Mc- 


Henry bid $1 as the gong sounded the 
end of the session. There were some de- 
faults which were settled at 87 cents. 


May, 1892, Coster-Martin corner in May 
corn.—The ‘sharp advance in price oc- 
curred after the middle of the month and 
followed continued unfavorable weather. 
On May 16, May corn closed at 47 cents. 
| By Tuesday, May 31, the prevailing price 
for a considerable period was $1 per 
bushel, but before the end of the session 
the corner collapsed and the price dropped 
to 50 cents per bushel. 


Widespread Drought 


Brings Price Strength 


August, September, and October, 1894.— 
The strength in corn prices at that time 
was due tg serious widespread drought in 
| the corn lt. The corn crop was short 
over 400,000,000 bushels or slightly more 


previous year. In August, 1894, corn sold 
at 59'»2 cents, while the high price for 
wheat that month wa’ 5576 cents. It was 
| in July, 1894, that contract wheat sold 
to a low of 50% cents. This low record 
held until July, 1931, when July wheat sold 
to a low of 50% cents. 


July, 1902, Harris-Gates corner in July 
/corn.—The sharp advance in corn prices 
| followed the short crop of 1901 due to 
|drought. The marked advance in price 
| Started about the middle of June, going 
|from 62% cents on June 16, to a high 
of 88 cents on July 8. Prices held around 
85 cents until July 14, by which time the 
corner had run its course. July 31, the 
price was down to 56 cents. 


| the smallest corn crop since 1901, together 
| with the large crop of wheat and the larg- 
est carryover on July 1, 1930, in the his- 
| tory of the United States up to that time, 
and excessive world supplies of wheat, 
resulted in the price of wheat declining 
| below the price of corn. This situation 
| also extended into 1931. 

November, 1889, Cudahy-Linn corner in 
November corn.—In addition to the fore- 
going instances when the price of corn 
was' higher than the price of wheat there 
was also a sharp advance in corn in late 


November, 1889, commonly known as the} 


Cudahy-Linn corner in corn. On Nov. 
| 29, the price of corn advanced from around 
33 cents to 56 cents and on the last day 
of the month advanced to 60 cents, mak- 
ing a total advance in two days of about 
27 cents per bushel. The following day 
the price of corn was reported as being 
32 cents. 


Hutchinson Corner 


In Wheat Recalled 


The sensational advance occurred dur- 
ing the last few days in September. The 
price of the September future was re- 
ported to have reached $1 by Sept. 25, 
advancing to $1.04 on the 26th, $1.28 on 
|} the 27th, $1.50 on the 28th, and $2 on 
Sept. 29, the last trading day of the month. 
During October the price of cash wheat 
ranged from a low of $1.027s to a high of 
$1.17%¢. , 

May, 1898, Leiter corner in wheat.—A 
shortage of nearly 400,000,000 bushels in 
the European wheat crop of 1897 as com- 
pared with the crop of, 1896, which short- 
age was about equally divided between 
important importing countries and ex- 


porting countries, resulted in an urgent | 


}demand from Europe for necessary sup- 


than 25 per cent as compared with the} 


¥ : a: August to December, 1930.—The wide- | 
ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 14.ers. Inside positions. They can not work spread drought of 1930, which resulted in| 


| 


Spot prices of wheat at Chicago were plies of wheat. Price movements, there- | 


|fore, were easily influenced during the 
| early months of 1898, and resulted in what | 
is commonly known as the Leiter “cor- 
ner.” Mr. Leiter’s transactions were con- | 
fined primarily to cash wheat rather than | 
to futures and were based on his anticipa- | 
tion of Europe's needs. By the latter part 
of April the price of May wheat had ad- 
vanced to $1.25,4%y May 5 to $1.50, and 
|by May 11 to $1.85, which~was the high 
price for the movement. Subsequently, 
| the price dropped to $1.30 then advanced 
| to $1.75, but on May 31 closed at $1.25. 

September, 1902, Armour corner in Sep- 
tember wheat.—The advance in the price 
of September wheat from around 71 cents 
on the first of the month to a high of 95 
cents on the 30th of the month, is popu-| 
larly known as the Armour “corner.” Fol- 
lowing settlement of this corner the price 
dropped to 72% cents. 


| May, 1909, Patten corner in May wheat. 
—The advance in price during April and 
May, 1909, is commonly referred to as the 
Patten “corner.” During this period fancy 
| premiums were being paid for cash wheat 
;}and, while the price of the May future 
| was advanced to a high of $1.35'2, cash 
| wheat sold nearly 10 cents higher. 


|Peak Prices Due to 


|\World War Demand | 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen to 1920, 
| World War prices.—The peaks during this 
|; period were due to urgent demand for 
| wheat during and immediately following 
the World War. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-four to 
1925.—The European wheat crop of 1924 
;}was short 201,000,000 bushels and the 
|Canadian crop was. short 212,000,000 
| bushels compared with the crop of 1923. 
| This led to eager buying on the part of 
|European imporftrs and to wild specula- 
jtive buying futures at Chicago, both 
|by professional speculators and the gen- 
jeral public, during the latter part 
}of 1924 and early in 1925. Sup- 
|plies proved adequate and prices col-| 
|lapsed early in April. On Jan. 28, the 
May future sold at a high of $2.057s and on 
April 3, to a low of $1.36'2—a drop of 69's 
cents. 


April and May, 1928.—The sharp ad- 
vanee in price at this time ‘had its origin 
{in the extremely poor outlook for Winter 
wheat. The report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of April 1, 
1928, showed a condition of only 68.8 
against a condition report of 84.5 in 1927. 
By May 1, the condition of the Winter 
wheat crop had shown some improvement, 
with an estimated condition of 73.8 per 
cent of normal compared with 85.6 on 
May 1, 1927. Conditions later improved | 
very materially, and the total crop of | 
Winter wheat as finally estimated was 
placed at 578,673,000 bushels. 


|. The price of the May future reached a 
high of $1.71'5 on April 30. Prices for 
cash wheat, however, were at a premium 
over the May future. As a result of pre- | 
|miums for certain kinds of wheat, cash 
| wheat at Chicago in April, 1928, sold as 
high as $2.15 per bushel. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division o} 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are gfven. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Wheat Growing in Southeastern 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 885, U. S. Dept 
Price, 5 cents 

Cooking Cured Pork—Leafiet | 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-879 

Plowing As Control Measure for European 
Corn Borer in Western N. Y.—Cir. No. 165. 
Aug., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 
cents. — S Agr. 31-878 

Organization and” Teaching Procedure to be 
Followed in Evening Agricl. Schools on Mar- 
keting of Grain—Monograph No. ll, Je, 
1931, Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Price 
5 cents. E31-694 

Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Docs.—No 
439, July, 1931, Supt. o& Docs. Subscription 
price, 75 cents a year. (4-18988) 

| Prices, Wholesale and Retail, July, 1931. Bur. | 

} of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Free. 

Crops and Markets—Vol. 8, No. 8, Aug., 1931. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 60} 
cents a year (Agr. 24-113) 

N. J.—Population Bul., 2d Ser., 15th Census | 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept 
of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. (31-26217) | 


| 
} 
| 


States— 
of Agric 
[Agr. 17-831] 
No. #1, U. 8./ 


Okla., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. | 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. (31-26898) | 

Vt., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 | 
cents. (31-26275) 

Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of Common | 
Carriers, for year ended Dec, 31, 1930, Bur. | 
of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Comm 
Apply at Comm (12-10009) 

Order of Battle of U. 8S. Land Forces in World 
War—War Dept. Doc. No. 23a. Prepared in 
Hist. Sec.. Army War Coll., U. S. War Dept 
Price, $1.00. 31-27280 

Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities 
and Rural! Communities—Bull. No. 157, | 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 45, Fedl. Bd. 
for Vocational Educ. Price, 20 cents. 

E31-696 


| 


Point of Cooking Fats 


Agriculture Department An- 
nounces Comparatively 
Easy System for Commer- 
cial Uses 


A successful, rapid, and comparatively 
simple method of determining the smok- 
ing point of cooking fats has been de- 
veloped by John M. McCoy, a chemist in 
the meat-inspection laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The smoking point of fats has a prac- 
tical application in the kitchen. Fats 
with a relatively high smoking point 
produce less smoke, and there is less 
waste because such fats can be used over 
and over again for frying. 


Point is High 
A relatively high smoking point is pre- 
ferred in practically all deep-fat frying, 


and some consumers consider this as an} 


evidence of superior quality, says Mr. 
McCoy. Some dealers are already using 
the smoking point as an index of quality. 


It is therefore obvious that the accurate | 


determination of the smoking point has 
commercial significance. 

In his efforts to develop suitable equip- 
ment for the test it was first necessary 
to select a satisfactory method of heating 
a definite quantity of melted and filtered 
fat to determine the proper size of sam- 


ples and containers, and to control other | 


details. 


heated on an electric stove which is con- 


| trolled by a rheostat to insure a proper | 
rate of heating, which becomes very slow | 
| as the smoking point is approached. The | 


containers 
glass flasks 


are 
of 


standard 
100 ¢. ¢. 


round-bottom 
capacity. A 


black screen behind the flasks makes the | 


smoke more readily distinguishable. The 
smoke is observed under artificial light 
of controlled intensity, since natural light 
was found to be too variable. 
apparatus is protected against drafts to 
give further assurance of accuracy. 


Temperature Used 


The smoking point is determined by 
taking the exact temperature at which 


|the first wisp of smoke rises from the 
| flask. In duplicate tests of the same sam- 
|ples the apparatus has given results to 


within 2 degrees C., which is considered a 
Satisfactory check on the dependability 
of the method, especially*in view of the 
high temperature at which most cooking 
fats begin to smoke.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Two Airports of Entry 
Designated at Duluth 


Designation as airports of entry for the 
landing of aircraft from foreign coun- 
tries, of the Municipal Airport, and the 
Dultuh Boat Club Seaplane Base, both at 
Duluth, Minn., was announced Sept. 14 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. The assignments are for a period 
of one year. The decision, sent to collec- 
tors of customs and others concerned, 
follows in full text: 

Under the authority of section 7 (b) of 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926, and pur- 
suant to paragraph 2 of the aircraft cus- 
toms regulations of Jan. 3, 1929 (T. D. 
43127), promulgated thereunder, the Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Duluth, Minn., and the 
Duluth Boat Club Seaplane Base, Du- 
luth, Minn., are hereby designated as 
airports of entry for the landing of air- 
craft from foreign countries for a period 
of ote year from the date of approval 
of this order. 


laboratory tests do indicat 


were it not that such fig 








In the test developed the samples are | 


The entire | 


Zonite antiseptic stands chiefly on its effectiveness in 
actual use in the presence of body fluids, and not on its 
action under favorable conditions. However, actual 


in five seconds. And as for the number of bacteria killed, 
we could quote not in millions but in many billions, 


unless accompanied by the amount of antiseptic used. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


says Mr. Wharton. 

Spices are required to be essentially free 
from foreign material, and if Federal in- 
spectors find any appreciable amount of 
dirt, sand, stems, moisture, os evidence 
of worminess or moldiness in stocks of- 
fered for entry they detain them. Some- 
times it is possible to remove this ex- 
traneous material and bring the spices 
up to the standards set under the law. 
In this casé they are reconditioned and 
then allowed to enter the channels of 
{commerce in the United States. 


Few Shipments Detained 


| The pure food law ‘requires that all im- 
|ported foods and drugs—and all foods 
and drugs shipped in interstate commerce 
in this country—be pure, wholesome, and 
honestly and truthfully labeled. Of 1,959 
shipments of spices docked at eastern 
seabcard ports in the year ended May 31, 
67 were detained. 

Black pepper led all spices in bulk of 
imports during the year, followed in order 
by mustard seed, caraway seed, cassia and 
cinnamon, ginger, and nutmegs.—Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
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Barrett, Don Carlos. Greenbacks and resump- 
tion of specie payments, 1862-1879. (Harvard 
economic studies - Vol. xxxvi.) 259 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. 

31-15505 

Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. 1930. .Cover- 
dale. Book of Psalms from version of Miles 
Coverdale as published in ‘Great Bible” of 
1539. 156 p. Lond., Haymarket press, 1930 


31-13196 
Bible. N. T. Luke. English. 1931. Gospel 
according to St. Luke; study of 3d Gospel 
with translation and commentary by Rev. 
Raymond F. Stoll. 422 p. - ¥., Fredk. 
Pustet co., 1931. 31-15532 
| Brief history of few colleges and universities. 
392 p. Edinburgh, Andersons itd., Prtd. for 
Walter Scott, N. Y. city, 1930. 31-13744 
Buck, Peter H. Samoan material culture, by 
Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck). (Bernice P. 
Bishop museum. Bull. 75.) 724 p., illus. 
Honolulu, Hawati, Museum. 1930. 31-12925 
Chang, Chung-fu. Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
| (Johns Hopkins univ. studies in hist. and 
political science. Extra vols. new ser., no, 
| 12.) 315 p. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 
| i. 31-15506 
| Clark, Willie T. Outriders for the King. 153 
| p. Richmond, Va., Educl. dept., Foreign 
mission bd., Southern Baptist conv., 1931 
| 31-15537 
Coffey, Laurence H. Thos. Coffey and his de- 
scendants. 102 p. Chattanooga, N. Sanders, 


31-15513 
D. H. Gold, credit & employ- 
ment; four essays for laymen. 165 p. N. Y., 
Mecmillan co., 1931. 31-26977 
D'Arcy, Chas. F., abp. of Armagh. God in sci- 
ence. (Lambeth ser.) 47 p Milwaukee, 
Wis., Morehouse pub. co., 1931 31-15538 
Folk-lore society, Lond. Jubilee cong. of Folk- 
lore soc., Sept. 19-Sept. 25, 1928. Papers 
and transactions. 319 p.. illus. Lond., Pub- 
lished for Literary com. by W. Glaisher, 
1930. 31-12919 
Gemmill, Paul F. Economics of Amer. busi- 
ness. 489 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & bros., 
1931. 31-26722 
Gideonse, Harry D. Internatl. bank. (Bur. 
of economic and business research, Rutgers 
univ. Bull. no. 1.) 80 p. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1930. 31-15507 
Gray, Basil. Persian painting. Lond., 
E. Benn, 1930. 31-15397 
Huse, Sibyl M. Essays on divine metaphysics, 
153 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1930 
31-1553 
Krupskaia, Nadezhda K. Memories of or my 
by ; trans. by E. Verney. 213 p. N. Y., 
Internatl. publishers, 1930? 31-12560 
Lutz, Edwin G. Practical water-color sketch- 
ing. with specific instructions for making 
wash drawings in color and black and white. 
214 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 
31-1539% 
Mackay, Henry F. B. Difficulties in cor ae 
discipleship. 92 p. Milwaukee, Wis., More- 
house vub. co., 1931 31-15534 
Millis, Walter. Martial spirit: study of our 
war with Spain. 427 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin o., 1931. 31-27021 


92 p. 
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Modified Rules National Conference Favors ,, 
Of Trade Given | Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Act 


Final Appro 


Spice Grinders and Packers 
Industry Accepts Regula- 
tions as Revised by Fed- 
eral Commission 


The use of deceptively slack-filled or 
deceptively shaped containers for ground 
spices with the tendency or capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or prospec- | 
tive purchasers is condemned as an unfair | 
trade practice by the spice grinders and 
ppckers industry in trade practice rules 
given final approval by the industry fol- | 
Jowing reconsideration and redrafting by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Com- 
mission has just announced. 


The rules were originally drafted by the 


industry in conference with the Commis- ; 


sion in May, 1929, at which 80 per cent of 
the industry was represented. 

The Commission’s announcement, incor- 
porating its statement to the industry, 
follows in full text: 





yal] Adoption of Standard Law at Next Session of 


Legislatures Will Be Asked 


Publication of the Uniform Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act, as adopted by the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, was begun 
in the issue of Sept. 12, continued 
Sept. 14 and proceeds as follows: 


(The words included in brackets 
throughout the act are included as 
suggestions only. §t may be desirable 
to supplant them with other, terms or 
provisions to conform to local prac- 
tice.) 


Section 8. Misapplication of funds shall 
constitute [——]. 


1. For the purpose of this section the 
net proceeds of a loan shall be deemed to 
be the amount remaining after deducting 
from the face value of the loan: (a) the 
amount of thc fees and charges legally 
and necessarily incident to the procuring 
of the loan; (b) the amount required to 
satisfy prior encumbrances against the 
real property and the fees and charges 


| legally and necessarily incident thereto, 


Grinders and packers of spices such as|jf such encumbrances are paid or to be 
pepper, ginger, nutmeg, and cloves, whO| paid with the consent of the lender, from 


form the spice grinders and packers in- 
dustry of the United States, have accepted 
their trade practice conference rules with 
several changes suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

One rule was approved by the Commis- 
sion and designated as Group I. The rule 
provides that “the use of deceptively slack- 
filled or deceptively shaped containers for 
ground spices with the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


Six Rules Accepted 


As Expressions of Trade 


Six rules relating to subjects of vital 
interest to the trade were accepted by 
the Commission as expressions of the trade 
and designated Group II. They relate 
mainly to regulations for packing spices. 
One Group II rule provides that the 
ground spices specifically covered by these 
rules shall be as follows: Peppers of all 
kinds, including paprika, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, all-spice (pimento), nutmeg, mace, 
turmeric, mustard, or a 
two or more of them, but excluding herbs. 

The Cgmmission's statement to the spice 
grinders"and packers follpws in full text: 

A trade practice conference for grind- 
ers and packers in the spice industry was 
held in New York City, May 9, 1929, un- 
der the direction @ Commissioner Charles 
H. March, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
Director of Trade Practice Conferences. 

While no positive statement could be 
secured, it was estimated at the confer- 
ence that more than 80 per cent of the 
grinders and packers of the spice indus- 
try was represented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
March, the conference discussed and 
adopted seven resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of the 
trade.” 

The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring tof quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 
in which they appear in the Commission's 
official statement be followed with refer- 
ence to wording, grouping, numbering and 
lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for a 
part of the resolution adopted by the in- 
dustry as published July 5, 1929: 

“The use of deceptively slack-filled or 
deceptively-shaped containers for ground 
spices with the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or prospec- 
tive purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 


e . ‘ . 
Trade’s Suggestions 


On Unfair Methods 


Group II: Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
a part of the resolution adopted by the 
industry, as published July 5, 1929: 

“To pack 2 ounces of ground spice in a 
container of greater capacity than 145 
cubic centimeters is condemned by the in- 
dustry.” 

Rule B—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
the resolufion adopted by the industry, as 
published July 5, 1929: 

“To pack 12 ounces. of ground spice in 
a container of greater capacity than 120 
cubic centimeters is condemned by the 
industry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
the resolution adopted by the industry, as 
published July 5, 1929: 

“To pack 1'4 ounces of ground spice in 
a container of greater capacity than 100 
cubic centimeters is condemned by the 
industry.” ' 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
the resolution adopted by the industry, as 
published July 5, 1929: 

“To pack 1 ounce of ground spice in a 
container of greater capacity than 30 


cubic centimeters is condemned by the 
industry. 
Rule E—The Commission substituted 


and accepted the following for a part of 
the resolution adopted by the industry, as 
published July 5, 1929: 

“To pack any quantity of ground spice 
in a container showing greater tolerance 
between container and contents than is 
specified for the weights and container 
capacities especially provided for in these 
rules is condemned by the industry.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for a part of 
the resolution adopted by the industry, as 
published July 5, 1929: 

“The ground spices specifically covered 
by these rules shall be: Peppers«of all 
kinds including paprika, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, allspice (pimento), nutmeg, mace, 
turmeric, mustard, or a mixture of any 
two or more of them, but excluding herbs.” 


By direction of the Commission: Otis 
B. Johnson, secretary. 
P. S—Attention is called to Federal 


Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a prac- 
tice to constitute an unfair method of 
competition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 
ness of competitors. 


South Carolina Families 
Own 28,000 Radio Sets 


The whole number of families in the 
State of South Carolina on April 1, 1930, 
was 366,265, as compared with 349,126 in 
1920. The number of persons per family 
in 1930 was 4.8, which was the same as 
in 1920. The number of families report- 


ing radio sets in 1930 was 28,007, or 7.7 per 
cent of the total.—Jssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


mixture of any | 


the proceeds of the loan; and (c) the 
amount of fees and charges for profes- 
sional services for which liens are not 
provided by this act and which are bona 

fide rendered in connection with the im- 
proving of the real property. 

2. Any owner who procures a loan se- 
cured by mortgage or other encumbrance 
on certain real property, representing that 
the proceeds thereof are to be used for 
the purpose of improving such real prop-| 
erty and who, with intent to defraud, shall 
use the net proceeds, as defined in subsec- | 
tion 1 of this section, or any part thereof 
for any other purpose than to pay for 
labor or services performed on, or mate- 
| rials furnished for, this specific improve- 
| ment, while any amount for which he may 
be or become liable for such labor, serv- 
| ices, or materials remains unpaid or while 
any amount of which he has received, 
| notice or nonpayment prescribed by this | 
}act remains unpaid, shall be guilty of 
| [_———] and shall be prosecuted and, upon 
conviction, punished in accordance with 
| the provisions of the laws of this State 
| applicable thereto. 

3. Any architect, landscape architect, 
engineer, contractor, subcontractor, or 
other person who, with intent to defraud, 
shall use .he proceeds of any payment 
made to him on account of improving 
certain real property for any other pur- 
|pose than to pay for labor or services| 
performed on or materials furnished by | 
|his order for this specific improvement, 
| while any amount for which he may be 
| or become liable for such labor, services 
or materials remains unpaid shall be guilty 
of |————| and shall be prosecuted and, 
upon conviction, punished in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws of this 
State applicable thereto. 


Section 9. Furnishing false statement | 
shall constitute | ). 


Any person who, with intent to defraud, 
furnishes to an owner a statement under 
oath provided for by subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 4 of this act, knowing that such 
statement, or any part thereof that is ma- 
terial to any purpose for which such state- | 
ment is furnished, is false, or who know- | 
ingly and falsely omits or states the name | 
of any unpaid lienor or the amount due| 
or to become due such lienor, or makes 
a false oath to any such statement, shall 
be guilty of | }) and shall be prose- | 
cuted and, upon conviction, punished in | 
accordance with the provisions of the laws 
of this State applicable thereto. 





Section 10. Application of money to ma- 
terials account. | 


1. Any owner, contractor or subcontrac- | 
tor in making any payment under or} 
properly applicable to any contract, to one 
with whom he has a running account, or 
with whom he has more than one con-| 
tract, or to whom he is otherwise indebted, | 
shall designate the contract under which 
the payment is made or the items of 
account to which it is to be applied and 
if he shall fail to do so or shall make 
a false designation he shall be liable to 
any one suffering a loss in consequence, 
for the amount of such loss. The pro- 
visions of this subsection shall in no way 
deYrogate from the effect of section 8 of 
this act. 

2. When a payment for materials is 
made to a subcontractor or materialman 
such 
demand of the person making such pay- 
ment a designation of the account and 
the items of account to which such pay- | 
ment is to apply. In any case where a 
claim of lien for materials furnished is 
made by a subcontractor or materialman, | 
it shall be a defense to such claim to 
prove that a payment made by the owner 
to the contractor for Such materials has 
been paid over to such subcontractor or 
materialman, and to prove also that when 
such payment was received by such sub-| 
contractor or materialman he did not de- | 
mand a designation of the account or 
items of account to which such payment 
was to be applied or, receiving such desig- | 
nation, he failed to apply such payment 
in accordance therewith. 


Section 11. Repossession of materials not | 
used. | 


If for any reason the completion of an 
improvement is aSandoned, or though the 
improvement is completed, materials de- 
livered are not used therefor, a person 
who has delivered materials for the im- |! 
provement which have not been incor- 
porated therein and for which he has 
not received payment may repossess and 
remove such materials; and thereupon he 
shall have no lien on the real property 
or improvements and no right under sec- 
tion 26-1 against persons secondarily liable, 
for the price thereof, but shall have the | 
same rights in regard to the materia/s as 
if he had never parted with the posses- | 
sion. This right to repossess and remove 
the materials shall not be affected by their | 
sale, encumbrance, attachment, or trans- 


fer from the site of the improvement, ex- | 


cept that, if the materials have been so 
transferred, the right to repossess them 
shall mot be effective as against a pur- | 


chaser or encumbrancer thereof in good | 


faith whose interest therein shall have 
arisen since such transfer from the site of 
the improvement, or as against a creditor 
attaching after such transfer. The right 
of repossession and removal given by this 
section shall extend only to materials 
whose purchase price does not exceed the | 
amount remaining due to the person re- 


possessing; but where materials have been | 


partly paid for, the person delivering them 
may repossess them as allowed in this 
section on refunding the part of the pur- 
chase price which has been paid. 


Section 12. Liens for improving land 
in which the contracting party has no 


interest. 


When the person contracting for im-| 
proving real property has no interest as 
owner in the land, no lien shall attach 
to the land, but if removal of such im- 
provement from the land is practicable, 
the lien of a lienor shall attach to the 
improvement on which he has performed 
labor or services or for which he has fur- 
nished materials. The court, in the en- 
forcement of such lien, shall order such 
| improvement to be separately sold and the 
purchaser may remove it within such rea- 





cumbrancers 


subcontractor or materialman shall | 


|sonable time as the court may fix. The 
| purchase price for such improvement shall 
be paid into court. The owner of the 
/land upon which the improvement was 
made may demand that the land be re- 
|stored to substantially its condition be- 
|fore its restoration and the reasonable 
|charge therefor shall be first paid out of 
/such purchase price and the remainder 
{shall be paid to lienors and other en- 
in accordance with their 
respective rights. 


Section 13. Liens for improving real 
property under contract with husband 
or wife on property of the other or of 
both, 


When the contract for improving real 
porperty is made with a husband or wife 
who is not separated and living apart 


from his or her spouse and the property 
is owned by the other or by both, the 
husband or wife who contracts shall be | 
deemed to be the agent of the other un- 
less such other shall, within 10 days after 
learning of such contract, give the con-| 
tractor written notice of his or her ob- 
jection thereto. 


Section 14. Insurance proceeds liable for 
demands. 


The proceeds of any insurance which 
by the terms of the policy are payable 
to the owner of real property improved | 
and actually received or to be received 
by him because of the damage, destruc- | 
tion or removal by fire or other casualty 
of an improvement on which lienors have | 
performed labor or services or for which 
they have furnished materials, shall, after | 
the owner has been reimbursed therefrom | 
for premiums paid by him, if any, for 
such insurance, be subject to liens pro-| 
vided by this Act to the same extent and | 
in the same manner and order of priority | 
as the real property would have been/| 
















GE 


| 
| 
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| tractor or subcontractor has been 








| & 
| had such improvement not been so dam- 
| aged, destroyed or removed. 


The proceeds of any insurance which 
by the terms of the policy are payable 
to a contractor or subcontractor, and 
actually received or to be received by him 
because of the damage, destruction or re- 
moval by fire or other casualty of an 


improvement on which he has performed | 29, in Little Rock, Ark. Witnesses to be| 


labor or services or for which he has fur- 
ished materials, shall, after 


bursed therefrom for premiums paid by 
him, if any, for such insurance, be liable 
for the payment of demands for labor or 
services performed or materials furnished 
by his order and for which he is liable in 
the same manner and under the same 
conditions as payments to him under his 
contract would have been had such im- 
provement not been 
stroyed or removed. 
The insurer may, unless enjoined by a 
[court of competent jurisdiction], pay 
the proceeds of any such policy of insur- 


ance to the assured named in such policy | 


and thereupon any liability of the insurer 
under this Act shall cease. 
assured to whom payment of the proceeds 


of such policy is made shall be deemed | 


a trustee of such proceeds for the pur- 
poses designated by this section. 


Section 15. Contents of claim of lien. 


For the purpose of perfecting his lien 
a lienor shall file a claim of lien which 
shall state: 


1. If the lienor is an individual, his 
name and residence or place of business; 


|if the lienor is a partnership, the names 


of the partners and the business address 
of such firm; if the lienor is a domestic 
corporation, its name and its principal 
place of business within the State; and 
if the lienor is a foreign corporation, its 
name and its principal place of business 
within the State or if it has none, its 
principal place of business without the 
State. 

2. The name of the person with whom 
the lienor contracted or by whom he was 
employed. 

3. The labor or services performed or 
materials furnished and the contract price 
thereof. Materials specially fabricated for 
incorporation in the improvement but not 
so incorporated, and the contract price 
thereof, shall be separately stated in the 
claim of lien. 


4. The real property subject to the lien, | 


with a description thereof sufficient for 


NUINE 


such con-| 
reim- | 


so damaged, de-| 


Such named | 
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| Cottonseed Investigation 


To Resume Sept. 29 
| Hearings in the Federal Trade Commis- 
|sion’s investigation of the cottonseed in- 
| dustry being conducted under authority of 
|two Senate resolutions will resume Sept. 
| called include mill owners, ginners, inde- 
pendent buyers, brokers and others con- 
nected with various phases of the business. 

William W. Sheppard of the Commis- 
|sion's trial examiners’ staff, will preside 
j}at the hearings while the examination 
will be conducted by Walter B. Wooden, 
Commission's attorney, assisted by At- 
torney George F. Soter II. The meetings 
will probably be held in the Federal 
building. The first hearing will begin at 
2 p. m—lIssued by the Federal Trade 
| Commission. 


‘South Carolina Sales 
Of Tobacco Increased 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 14. 
Tobacco: sales on the seven markets 
along the South Carolina line which were 


open in August amounted to 19,885,161 
| pounds, exclusive of re-sales, as compared 
| with 18,486,642 pounds in that month in 
1930, and brought an average of $12.44 a 
hundred pounds, as compared with $10.98 
in 1930, according to the Federal-State 
crop reporting service. 

The prices averaged: $1.46 a hundred 
pounds more the past August, while sales 
amounted to 7.6 per cent more than sales 
to the same date last year, 

The crop condition Sept. 1 was 76 per 
cent of normal, as compared with 75 a 
year ago and 78 over a 10-year period. A 
total production of 502,265,000 is indi- 
cated, or 14 per cent lower than last year’s 
crop, while the crop covers 722,000 acres, 
or 7 per cent less than last year. The 
dry start of the season and then heavy 
rains caused a second growth and re- 
sulted in inferior grades, along with the 
lighter per acre yield, the report said. 


identification; and if in a city, town or 
village, its location by street and number, 
if known, 

5. The name of the owner of the real 


property against whose interest therein a 
7 7.1 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 
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Trade Conditions 


| 


Abroad Reviewed 
In Weekly Survey 


‘Recent Developments in 
Business and Industry in 
Western Hemisphere Are 
Described 


| 
| 





Recent developments in business and 
industry in foreign countries are reviewed 
in the weekly survey of world trade is-| 
sued by the Department of Commerce. The | 


survey is based on reports from the De-| 
partment's foreign representatives. 
Publication of the Department’s state- 
ment was begun in the issue of Sept. 14. | 
The section of the survey dealing with | 
conditions in countries of the Western | 
Hemisphere follows in full text: 


Canada 
Canada.—An improvement in wholesale | 


trade in Ontario foreshadows Fall activity | 


and staple lines are moving more freely 
in that Province. A fair volume is going 
in the smaller agricultural machinery and 
spare parts. Shoe factories are operating 
on satisfactory schedules and sales are re- 
ported at good levels with substantial Fall 
buying. Both retail and wholesale stocks 
of hardware are low. Buying in iron and 
steel is light. A demand is noted for 
moderate priced imported automatic re- 
frigerators. The seasonal decline in build- 
ing operations is adversely affecting the 
markét for contractors’ supplies. 

Demand for industrial chemicals in 
Quebec Province is rather weak but gen- 
erally speaking, the industry is in fair con- 
dition due to the wide diversity of prod- 
ucts. Newsprint and paper board con- 
tinue unsatisfactory but fine papers ap- 
pear to be better off. Lumber business is 
declining with stocks low and machinery 
sales continue below normal, although 


some improvement is anticipated in Sep-| 


cigarette 
tached to 


“BULL DURHAM 


TOBACCO 


Now 5 ¢ tomerty 8 


For 14 years he was President of The 


"ROLL Your OWN!’ 


Genuine “BULL” DURHAM Tobacco at 5¢ marked the entrance of my father, 
Percival S. Hill, into the Tobacco business. 


American Tobacco Company. The fine quality and popularity of “BULL” DURHAM 
were always subjects of great pride to him. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to 
us to offer this important saving and service to the American 


public at this time. 


PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, 


GEORGE W. HILL 


tember. Good sales of fruits and vege-. 
tables are reported at low prices. ; 
| Only 20 per cent of the Prairie Prov-* 


|ince automobile dealers have more used 
}cars on hand than a year ago. The agri- 
|cultural implement season is practically 
| ever, with little or no improvement in sales 
| over the low levels noted earlier. Harvest- 
|ing operations are general. Heavy rain- 
|fall has been experienced in Manitoba, 
|} but the wheat crop in that Province is 
|90 per cent cut and some threshing has 
| been completed in the southern districts. 
| Light rains have fallen also in Saskatche- 
|wan and Alberta but the Saskatchewan 
| crop is 70 per cent cut and Alberta opera- 
| tions are well advanced in the southern 
| districts. British Columbia apples, 
| peaches, pears, cantaloupes and vegetables 
| are being shiped in volume with the qual- 
| ity generally good. 

Retail trading volume in this Province 
\is slightly better but the wholesale branch 
continues dull with buying confined 
large to immediate requirements, accord- . 
ing to Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, 
Vancouver. Electrical refrigeration in- 
stallations are increasing and there ap- 
pears to be a good market for low-priced 
electrical lines of all kinds, particularly 
new styles. Radio sales are improving. 

The lumber situation is unchanged ex- 
cept for a reduction in log stocks. 

Manufacturing activity, on the whole, 
has not improved. 





Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic—During August 
economic conditions in the Dominican Re- 
public showed no improvement over July. 
Collections are still very difficult and credit 
stringent. Unemployment corftinues high, 
and building activity is declining. Trade 
and industry has slumped to a very low 
level, and there is no expectation of any 

recovery in the immediate future. 


Newfoundland 

Newfoundland.—A decline of one-third 
in the value of imports from the United 
States in the first five months of the year 
is believed to approximate that in the 
general trade. Automotive sales have 
been higher and nearly all in low-priced 
models of American makes. The govern- 
ment has announced the appointment of 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 
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Full Assessment 
Value Is Sought 
For New York 


Taxation Investigator Says 


State Aid Should Be Re- 
fused Districts Below 100 
Per Cent 


Aupany, N. Y., Sept. 14. 


Unless the local assessors in New York 
State value the property in their district 
at 100 per cent of its actual worth, the 
district should be deprived of State aid, | 
according to a report by Chester Baldwin 
Pond, research investigator of the New 
York Department of Taxation and Fi-| 
nance. ; | 

At the present time assesors hesitate | 
to raise valuations because it may mean 
their defeat at the next election, but) 
if State aid is made conditional upon 
full value real estate assessments, they 
will be relieved of any responsibility, Dr. 
Pond declared. ; 

An authorized summary of Dr. Pond’s 
report to the Department follows in full 
text: 


One way of attempting to eliminate the 
$150,000,000 annual injustice done tax- 
payers in New York State on account of | 
inequality of assessment is to make full) 
value real estate assessment a prerequisite | 
to State aid, Chester Baldwin Pond Ph. D..| 
research investigator of the Department 
of Taxation and Finance, holding a fel- 
lowship from that department points out 
in his book, just published. This work en- 
titled “Full Value Real Estate Assessment | 
as a Prerequisite to State Aid” is a special 
report of the State Tax Commission. 

In the opinion of the author a way in | 
which to carry out such a plan would be 
easy of. enforcement and operation, if | 
legal and political barriers, that might be} 
thrown in the way, could be hurdled. He 
suggests a provision in the tax law to) 
the effect that no tax district will be elig- 
ible for State aid in any form—whether 
returned taxes, or road and school aid,— 
unless the Tax Commission is satisfied that 
the district assesses real estate at full 
value. He suggests that localities be given 
a year of grace to bring assessments up 
to required levels but as an alternative 
points out that it might be wise to offer 
localities the opportunity of paying the 
costs of a complete reassessment by the 
Tax Commission. 

This would permit localities to retrieve 
mistakes and escape the fate of those 
which purposely underassessed. According 
to his plan, the Tax Commission would 
set up its own machinery for checking the 
assessment ratios of the various tax dis- 
tricts. All of his outlined suggestions 
avoid interfering with the functions of 
local assessors, thereby cutting off any 
possible objection from that source. Even 
with the alternative of paying the costs 
of reassessment, the full value provision 
would be more drastic ‘than any known 
requirements now imposed. 

Full Value Assessment 

Comparing his general plan with present 
State aid, Dr. Pord brings out some sig- 
nificant differences, one of, which is the 
fact that nowhere is the total amount 
of State aid conditional upon a single un- | 
related obligation like full value assess- | 
ment. A second difference lies in the} 
subject matter of the legislation. Still 
another is the fact that such aid condi- 
tioned on the full valuation of real es-| 
tate demands no additional contribution | 
of local money. 

Dr. Pond asks what can reasonably be 
expected of such a plan and states that 
in order to accomplis:: the full value as- 
sessment program the cause of underas- 
sessment must be eradicated. He classes 
the many causes of low assessment under 
three main categories—the lack of ac- 
curate methods of value determination, the 
lack of competent assessors and the in- 
centive to underassess. The proposal to 
make all State aid conditional upon 100 
per cent valuation might reasonably be 
expected to induc? the selection of more 
competent assessors, and the creation of 
a strong incentive to full value assess- 
ment establishes a standard which should 
raise most assessments to nearly 100 per 
cent. 

“The localities are already overburdened 
with taxes, a fact which lends force to 
the contention that they will be com- 
pelled to acquiesce to the full value con- 
dition.” Dr. Pond states in his book, “If 
it were a simple matter, through increas- 
ing local taxes, to recoup the lost State 
aid, then the leverage of conditioned State 
aid would be considerably weakened. But 
the localities are hard pressed for revenue 
and the onus of tax and debt limitations 
is a heavy one. * * * The advantageous 
position of the State comes clearly into 
contrast here, for there are numerous 
channels by which it may acquire new and 
increase old sources of income.” 

Reasons for full value assessment given 
by the city officials in reply to a question- 
naire are commented on in this,work, and 
the euthos draws the conclusion that the 
assessors favor full value appraisal, but 
under present conditions there is no unify- 
ing force to direct this inclination toward 
realization. The baffling persistence of 
the popular fallacy which connects high | 
taxes with high assessments constitutes 
a great hazard to the successful operation 
of the full value provision in the opinion 
of the writer. 

However convincing a report may be, 
the logic will be of no avail if the ancient 
prejudice against full valution® still sur- 
vives, he claims, and declares that a long | 
educational campaign dealing with the 
merits of the scheme may be necessary to 
secure the public support and cooperation | 
necessary to make the venture a success. | 
No one would expect the scheme to be 
very effective if communities could turn to 
other sources of revenue, but if State 
contributions to local treasuries under this 
plan are so significant that their with- 
drawal entails serious financial handicap 
and the curtailment of desirable local 
functions or an increase in the tax rate 
of real property, then the localities will 
hesitate long before forfeiting State as- 
sistance by undecrassessing property. 

Stakes Are Great 

He expresses it as his belief that the 
stakes are sufffficiently great to warrant 
the most drastic measures possible in or- 
der to insure the ultimate success of the 
proposal. No assessor will sponsor under- 
assessment if he cares to retain his office 
and the voters will be more careful to 
elect assessors who will safeguard thei: 
interests as taxpayers, he says. AS a re- 
sult of his thorough study into the ques- 
tion, he states that it is possible to discern 
a trend toward higher assessment as a 
result of the aid which the State now 
gives to communities although the results 
Obtained are less satisfactory in cities than 
in the towns. 

Quoting from Dr. Pound's book, we read 
the following: 

“Assessed valuation, when used as a 
basis of apportionment for taxes returned 
to tax districts, has failed to stimulate 
any great increase in valuations. This 
is chiefly because the ultimate gains for 
all the localities are uncertain and the 
inhibitions to higher appraisals are very 
powerful. 

“Firmly entrenched practices of under- 
assessment require a strong force to dis- 
lodge them and something drastic must 
be in prospect before Jocal assessors will 


Free Value Asked | 
| 


4 


i, 


|eral of that State, has issued a ruling un- 


| quired to collect delinquent privilege taxes 


| assessors who 


| the vast majority of such local officials.” | 


| states, 


| checked 


| whole scheme would be constitutional and 


‘Tennessee Ruling | 
_ On Privilege Taxes 


County Court Clerks Required Is Found by Court to Be Constitutional 


To Collect Levies Delin- 
quent Three Years 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 14. 

According to Commissioner Charles M. 
McCabe of the Tennessee Department of 
Finance and Taxation, the Attorney Gen- 


der which county court clerks will be re- 


as far back as three years. | 

Commissioner McCabe has 
county officials of the ruling and said he 
expected it to show immediate returns. He 
said that persons subject to such tax have 
evaded it in many counties through neg-| 
lect on the part of officials. | 


Wisconsin Clarifies 
Tax Liability of | 


Corporation Assets | 





Liquidating Dividends Held 
Subject to Taxation Dur- 
ing Period Required to 
Dispose of Assets 


Mapison, W1s., Sept. 14. 

Where the record shows that it will 
take several years for a corporation to 
dispose of its assets, dividends declared 
by the corporation during that period 
may not be liquidating dividends, the 


| Wisconsin Tax Commission has held in 
/an opinion entitled “Appeals of the stock- 


holders of Atlas Land Co.” 

“If the aforesaid dividends are liquidat- 
ing dividends, they are subject to taxa- 
tion; if not, they are not taxable,” the 
opinion explained. 

The law contains a provision to the ef- 
fect that distributions of current earn- 
ings of a corporation shall not be treated 


/as liquidating dividends unless the dis- 


tributing corporation “has ceased or is 
about to cease carrying on the business 
for which it was organized.” 

“The conclusion to be drawn from this 
provision is that a corporation may be 
liquidating and still not about to ‘cease 
carrying on the business for which it was 
organized,’ the Tax Commission said. 

“The ultimate aim of every liquidating 
and disposal of the business assets of a 
corporation is cessation of its business ac- 
tivities. Our statute, however, distin- 
guishes corporations which have ceased 
or are about to cease such activities from 
other corporations in the process of 
liquidation. In the instant case, the record 
shows that it will take several years to 
entirely dispose of the land and conclude 
the land contracts held by the corpora- | 
tion. Since the corporation's business was 
disposing of these assets, it was not about 
to cease doing business. -There is nothing 
in the record to contradict the testimony 
given by the officers of the corporation | 
to the effect that the corporation was not 
about to cease carrying on the business 
for which it was organized. 

“For the above reasons, the opinion of 
the Tax Commission is that the additional 
assessments should be canceled.” 


depart from ancient procedure. When 
taxpayers see millions of dollars denied 
them as a penaliy for illegal assessment, 
the assessors will find that the public has 
changed sides overnight. The voice of | 
the voting taxpayer will surely reach those 
have their ears to the | 
ground, a classification which will include | 


In discussing the possibility of legalizing 
the full value proposal, he brings forth 
some of the objections to such a plan, | 
saying that the proposal to establish full | 
value real estate assessment as a_pre- 
requisite to all State aid in this State 
would be frowned upon by those who be- | 
lieve iocal autonomy to be the touchstone | 
of democracy, but adds that over a long 
period of time local autonomy has failed 
to meet the demands of equitable taxa- 
tion, and he declares that it is high time 
that some other authority, was invoked to 
bring order out of chaos. Another ob-| 
jection which he cites might be raised 
is that the State aid would have no 
relation to the wise expenditure of the 
funds granted. The cost of such a plan 
as outlined in his book ought to be mod- 
erate or even negligible in view of the 
savings that should result. 

Citing some of the advantages that 
will be gained from the plan_of full 
value assessment, he lists as the principal 
one the wiping out of the $150,000,000 total | 
annual injustice being done the taxpayers | 
in this State and calls this an accom-| 
plishment of the first magnitude beside 
which all other advantages of the scheme 
pale into insignificance. “In fact,” he 
says, “this is the goal and the one essen- 
tial justification of the full value pro- 
posal.” The extreme simplicity of the 
plan is a point in its favor for present | 
assessiient machinery is not destroyed nor | 
are the local assessors replaced under 
this plan. Another advantage listed is 
that the complexities and costs of present | 
equalization machinery will be removed, 
including special franchises &s well as 
State and county equalization. 

Levels Maintained 

Assessors hestitate to raise assessments 
because it may mean the loss of their 
position at the next clection, Dr. Pond 
but if all State aid is made con- 
upon full value real estate as- |} 
and the local valuations are} 
by the State, the local officials | 
will be relieved of the responsibility they | 
now assume when they increase asse 
ments. He gives as his opinion that the 





ditional 
sessment 


in drawing his conclusions 
lowing to say: 

“It is highly presumptuous to predict | 
the course of proposed legislation, so nu- 
merous are the factors which influence it | 
and so capricious is the action of legisla- 
tive bodies. The best that can be done| 
is to review some of the outstanding con- 
siderations which will be likely to affect | 
the decisions of voters and their duly con- 
stituted representatives. 

“Viewing the full vajue proposal in this | 
light, it strikes one as a palliative which 
is sufficiently mild to meet the demands 
of immediate reform without too greatly | 
disrupting established _ practices. The 
scheme is based upon a principle which 
has been singularly successful in raising 
local standards. There appears to be 
no objection to its adoption which is 
capable of sustaining the contentions that 
it is unworkable and unconstitutional. The 
indications are that the full value re- 
quirement will at least greatly>improve 
the chaotic and inequitable conditions 
prevailing in the taxation of real prop- 
“sty It now remains for the stamp of 
public approval to be placed upon a new 
application of a tried and tested prin- 
ciple.” 

This is the third of a series of special 
reports written by advance students hold- 
ing fellowships from the Department of 
Taxation and Finance. It is a well writ- 
ten work and covers conditioned State 
and Federal aid and also conditioned State 
aid in several other countries. Since 1900 
State aid has been increasingly used to 
offset the rapidly growing costs of local 
governinent and this exhaustive study by 
|Dr. Pond is a distinct contribution to 
this field. : 
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South Carolina Tax on Electric Power 


Transmission of Current Across State Line and the Fact 


That Gas Companies Were Not Included Are Held Not to In- 


CHARLESTON; S. C. 
notified | Sourx CAROLINA POWER COMPANY ET AL. 


Vv 


District Court, E. D. South Carolina. 


On application for interlocutory injunc- 


tion. 

and Nortucort, Circuit 
and Cocuran, District Judge. 
Rivers & YOuNG and Martin, 
THompson & McWuorter for South 
Carolina Power Co.; Ex..iott, McLain, 
Warpitaw & ELLIOTT. and Travis, Paxson, 
Watiace & PuitBiIn (W. C. McLain and 
Grorce M. LePine on brief), for Broad 
River Power Co. and Lexington Water 
Power Co.; JOHN M. DanteL, Attorney 
General of South Carolina and 
Fraser Lyon for defendants. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 7, 1931 


Judges, 


Parker, Circuit Judge—These are three , 
independent suits instituted to enjoin the 
enforcement of the South Carolina statute 
imposing a 
sale of electric power. 
injunction is asked in each, and a court 
of three judges has been convened pur- 
Suant to section 266 of the Judicial Code 
and the cases have been heard together. 
Each suit involves an amount largely in 
excess of what is required for purposes 
of jurisdiction; and jurisdiction in equity 
is not controverted and unquestionably 
exists for the purpose of avoiding a mul- 
tiplicity of suits. 


tax on the production and 
An interlocutory 


Act to Raise Revenue 
By a Tax on Power 


Th- statute in question is entitled, “An 


Act to Raise Revenue for the Support of 
the State Government by the Imposition 
of an Excise Tax upon Electric Power|'he 14th Amendment and similar pro- 
Generated and Sold Within This State;”| Visions in the Constitution of South Caro- 


and the pertinent provisions thereof are 
as follows: 


Section 1: Be it enacted by the“General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina: 
(a) That in addition to all other taxes of 
every kind now imposed by law, every per- 
son, firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of manufacturing or generating 
hydroelectric power in the State of South 
Carolina shall be subject to the payment 
of an excise, license or privilege tax of 
five-tenths of 1 mill upon each kilowatt- 
hour of hydroelectric power manufactured 
or generated, and said tax shall be paid 
to and collected by South Carolina Tax 
Commission. ‘ 

(b) That in addition to all other taxes 
of every kind now imposed by law, every 
person, firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of manufacturing or generating 
electric power by the use of steam power 
in the State of South Carolina shall be 
subject to the payment of an excise, license, 
or privilege tax of five-tenths of 1 mill 
upon each kilowatt-hour of electric power 
80 manufactured or generated and said tax 
Shall be paid to and collected by South 
Carolina Tax Commission. 

That in addition to all other taxes of 
every kind now imposed by law, every per- 
son, firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of selling electric power within 
the State of South Carolina shall be subject 
to the payment of an excise, license, or 
privilege tax of five-tenths of 1 mill upon 
each kilowatt-hour of electric power sold 
in the State of South Carolina and said 


CURREN 


« 


SoutH CarOLINA TAX COMMISSION ET AL. | 


J. | 


validate Law 


tax shall be paid to and collected by South 
Carolina Tax Commission: 

Provided, that if such“seller procures elec- 
tric power which has been subject to the 
payment of the excise, license or privilege 
tax hereinbefore provided a credit on said 
tax to the amount of the excise tax already 
required to be paid by the person, firm or 
corporation generating the same within this 
State shall be allowed; provided, further, 
that the provisions of this act shall not ap- 
ply to the electric power manufactured or 
generated in another State and brought into 
this State until such power has lost its 
interstate character and immunities; 

Provided, further, that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to any person, 
firm or corporation owning and operating 
an electric manufacturing or generating 
plant of 10 horsepower or less, nor shall 
the provisions of this act apply to indus- 
trial plants manufacturing or generating 
power for its own use, or for use upon its 
own premises by its bona fide operatives 
or employes but the tax shall be paid upon 
so much thereof as may be sold to other 
than its employes: Provided, further, that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to municipalities manufacturing or gen- 
erating electricity for the use of its cus- 
tomers. 

. . * 

Section 6: For the year 1931 the revenue 
produced under this act shall reduce the 
1931 property levy for State purposes to the 
full amount raised under the terms of this 
act: Provided, further, that for the year 
1932 and thereafter, the revenue derived 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
turned into the State Treasury for the sup- 
port of the State Government. 


Statute Is Criticized 


From Various Angles 
The statute is altacxed from different 


j angles by the complainants in the various 
| Suits. 


The Broad River Power Company 
generates, sells and uses current within the 
State of South Carolina; and it attacks 
both the production and the sales tax of 
the statute as being violative of the due 
process and equal protection clauses of 


lina. The Lexington Power Company 
generates current within the State of 
South Carolina which is sold to another 
company and transmitted to other States; 
and it attacks the production tax as a 
burden upon interstate commerce as to 
current transmitted to other States, as 
well as being in violation of the 14th 
Amendment and similar provisions of the 
South Carolina Constitution. 

The South Carolina Power Company, in 
addition to generating and selling current 
within the State of South Carolina, brings 
in from the State of Georgia current which 
it sells in South Carolina; and in addition 
to attacking both the generation tax and 
the sales tax under the 14th amendment 
and the Constitution of South Carolina, 
it attacks the sales tax in so far as it af- 
fects electricity brought into the State 
therein both as burdening interstate com- 
merce and as discriminating against such 
commerce. 


Call Plants Agencies 


Of Federal Government 

The Lexington Power Company and the 
South Carolina Power Company, in addi- 
tion to their other positions, contend that 
their power plants for the generation of 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Chinese person’s 


Proprietor of laundry who works therein— 

A citizen of China who entered the United Sta 
Immigration Act of 1924 under a merchant's certi 
the United States solely to carry on trade in accord 
and navigation between the United States and C 
chant, and forfeited his right to remain in. the Unite 


by becoming a proprie 


abandonment of status as merchant— 


tes prior to the enactment of the 
ficate which entitled him to enter 
afffe with a treaty of commerce 
hina, lost his status as a mer- 
d States under such certificate, 


tor of a laundry in which he himself worked and, by reason 


thereof, was subject to deportation, since an exemption from exclision under the 


Act of 1924 is good for such period only as the alier 


him to e 


N. Y., No. 99, Aug. 12, 1931. 


I xemption, and since such act is applicable to Chinese persons, althou 
it does not expressly mention such persons and some of its ' 
a practicable operation in respect to them. 

Ming, United States ex rel., v. Commissioner o 


1 maintains the status entitling 


P igh 
provisions cannot have 


f Immigration et al.; D. C., S. D. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Em 
period—Waiver or estoppel— 


ploye’s failure to file claim within statutory 


; A New Mexico employe who failed to file his claim for compensation for injuries 
in the office of the clerk of the district court within 60 days after the employer's 
refusal or failure to pay the compensation, as required by the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, could not avoid the effect of such failure on the ground of waiver 
or estoppel, since the requirement is a statutory limitation on the right of action 


and not a mere limitation on the remedy. 


Taylor v, American Employers Insurance Co. of Boston, Mass., et al.; New Mex. 


Sup. Ct., No. 3575, Aug. 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


State Taxation 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax ‘on production and sale of electric power— 

The South Carolina sales tax upon electric power is not invalid because it exempts 
the sale of current upon which the generating tax has already been paid; the 
evident purpose of the act is to impose a tax upon the current but once.—s. So. 
Power Co. v.S.C. Tax Comm. (D. C., E. D. S. C.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1608, Sept. 15, 1931. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax on. electric 


power—Constitutionality—Classification— 


Exclusion of plants using combustion engines— 

The South Carolina tax upon the production of hydroelectric power and electric 
power manufactured by the use of steam, cannot be said to be palpably arbitrary 
in that it does not tax the generation of electricity by the use of combustion en- 
gines, at least when the record shows that only two very small plants in the Stace 
are engaged in producing electricity by the use of such engines.—S. C. Power Co. 


v. S. C. Tax Comm. 


(D. C., E. D. S. C.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1608, Sept. 15, 1931. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax on. electric 


power—Constitutionality—Classification— 


Exclusion of gas companies—Exemption of companies manufacturing own power 


and of municipal plants— 


A State tax upon the production of hydroelectric power and power manufactured 
by the use of steam is not violative of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution because it does not tax persons furnishing gas to the public for light, 
heat or power; or because it exempts industrial plants gencrating power for their 
own use or the use of their employes, and municipalities generating electricity for 


the use of their customers.—S. C. Power Co. v. S. C. Tax Comm. 


S. C.—6 U. S. Daily, 1608, Sept. 15, 1931. 


mitted from without State 


(D. C., E. D. 


When electric current transported from without the State on high tension wires 
is “stepped down” and thus prepared for use in the State, it loses its interstate 


character, 
voltage currents for use within the State, 


the interstate journey ends at 


the transformer which uses it for low 
and the situation is the same in principle 


as the breaking up of an original package after shipment in interstate commerce; 
accordingly a State tax upon the sale of such low voltage current to consumers 
within the State is not violative of the interstate commerce clause of the Federal 


Constitution. 
Daily, 1608, Sept. 15, 1931. 


S. C. Power Co. v. S. C. Tax Comm. 


(D. C., E. D. S. C)—6 U. S. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax on electric power—Interstate commerce—Current trans- 


ported to other States— 


A State tax upon the production of electricity within its borders is not violative 
of the interstate commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, even though such 


current is transmitted to other 


States in 


interstate commerce, and the current 


transmitted be conceived of as the identical current produced; the production of an 


article for transmission in interstate commerce is not 


S. C. Power Co. v. S. C. Tax Comm. 
15, 1931. 


(‘D 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax on electric 


in itself such commerce. 
C., E. D. S. C.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1608, Sept. 


power—Federal instrumentalities—Power 


manufactured by company authorized to dam navigable river— 
The fact that a power company obtained a license from the Federal Government 
to build a dam in a navigable river and consented to certain restrictions and condi- 


tions imposed by 
panies a Federal 
duction and sale 


the Government, did not make the private business of such com- 
instrumentality; nor exempt them from a State tax on the pro- 
of electric current.—S. C. Power Co. v. S. C. Tax Comm. 
|} E. D.S, C.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1608, Sept. 15, 1931. 


(D. C., 


electricity, which are maintained in navi- 

are rivers under authority granted by 
| the Federal Government, are agencies of 
| the Federal Government in aid of naviga- 
tion and are not subject to taxation at the 
| hands of the State. 


The following questions, therefore, are 
| raised by the cases before us: (1) Whether 
| the statute violates the fundamental guar- 
| anties of due process and equal protection 
|contained in the 14th Amendment and 
| in the Constitution of South Carolina; (2) 

whether it violates the Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution with respect to elec- 
tric current generated within the State 
;}and transmitted to other States or with 
| respect to current brought in from other 
| States and sold within the State; and (3) 
whether it constitutes a burden upon a 
means or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to those companies 
| which are maintaining power plants in 
navigable streams under authority given 
them by Congress and the Federal Power 
| Commission. We shall consider these ques- 
| tions in the order named. 


Denial of Due Process 


And Equal Protection Charged 


Questions under the 14th amendment 
| and the constitution of South Carolina: 


; Complainants contend that the statute 
| amounts to a denial of due process and 
equal protection: (1) because it does not 
| tax generation of electricity by the use 
of oil or internal combustion engines and 
does not tax persons furnishing gas to the 
public for light, heat or power; (2) be- 
cause it exempts from its operation indus- 
trial plants generating power for their 
own use or the use of their employes, and 
municipalities generating electricity for 
the use of their customers; (3) because it 
exempts from the sales tax electric current 
upon which the generation tax has already 
been paid; (4) because it is said that the 
statute is indefinite and fails to provide 
means for determining the tax on current 
brought from without and sold within the 
State; and (5) because it is said that, 
as to the tax imvosed for the year 1931, 
the statute taxes power companies for the 
benefit of persons paying the general prop- 
erty tax levied by the State of South Caro- 
lina. None of these positions, we think, 
|can be sustained. 


| As to the failure to tax gas companies 
|and the generation of electricity by oil or 
; the use of internal combustion engines, it 
is elementary that, in levying a tax, a 
| State need not cover the whole field of 
possible taxation, but that it may classify 
| for that purpose so long as the classifi- 
cation has a _ reasonable basis. State 
Board of Tax Com’rs. of Indiana v. Jack- 
son, —, U. S. —, 51 Sup. Ct. 540; Alward 
v. Johnson, —, U. S., —, 51 Sup. Ct. 273; 
Brown-Forman Co. v. Kentucky, 217 U. 
S. 563; Bell's Gap R. Co. v. Pennsylvania 
134 U. S. 232. If not palpably arbitrary 
the classification is valid. Metropolis 


Theater Co. v. Chicago, 228 U. S. 61, 62; | 


| Toyota v. Hawaii, 226 U. S. 184. And it 
is the duty of the court to sustain it if 
jany state of facts can be conceived of 
upon which the classification may reason- 
ebly rest. Rast v. Van Deman, 240 U. S. 
342; Wampler v. Lecompte—uvU. S. 
51 Sup. Ct. 92; State Board of Tax Com- 
; missioners of Indiana v. Jackson, supra, 
—, U. S. —, 51 S. Ct. 540. 


Opinion of Court in Case 


On Chain Store Tax Cited 


| In case last cited, which involved the 
| Indiana chain store tax, the rule is thus 
| Stated by Justice Roberts: 

The principles which govern the decision 
of this cause are well settled. The power 
of taxation is fundamental to the very ex- 
istence of the government of the States. 
The restriction that it shall not be so ex- 
ercised as to deny to any the equal protec- 
tion of the laws does not compel the adop- 
tion of an iron rule of equal taxation, nor 
prevent variety or differences in taxation, or 
discretion in the selection of subjects, or 
the classification for taxation of properties, 
businesses, trades, callings, or occupations. 
Bell's Gap R. R. v. Pennsylvania, 134 U. S 
232, 10 S. Ct. 533, 33 L. Ed. 892; Southwestern 
Oil Co. v. Texas, U. S. 114. 30 S. Ct. 
496. 54 L. Ed. 68 Brown-Forman Co. 
Kentucky, 217 U 563, 30 S. Ct. 578 
L. Ed. 883. 

The fact that a statute discriminates in 
favor of a certain class does not make it 
arbitrary, if the discrimination is founded 
upon a reasonable distinction, Americen 
Sugar Refining Co. vy. Louisiana, 179 U. S. 
89, 21 S. Ct. 43, 45 L. Ed. 102, or if any 
state of facts reasonably can be conceived 
to sustain it. Rast v. Van Deman, 240 U. 
S., 342, 36 S. Ct. 370. 374, 60 L. Ed. 679. LL 
R. A. 1917A, 421, Ann. Cas. 1917B, 455; Quong 
Wing v Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 39. wz S. 
Ct. 192, 56 L. Ed, 350. 

As was said in Brown-Forman Co. v. Ken- 
tucky, supra, at page 573 of 217 U. S., 30 
S. Ct. 578, 580: A very wide disc.covion 
must be conceded to the legislative power 
of the State in the classification of trades, 
callings, businesses, or occupations wuaich 
may be subjected to special forms of reg- 
ulation or taxation through an excise or 
license tax. If the selection or classifica- 
tion is neither capricious nor arbitrary, and 
rests upon some reasonable consideration of 
difference or policy, there is no denial of 
the equal protection of the law.” 


Act Is Held to Be 

‘Not Palpably Arbitrary 

| ‘The Aci before us can not ve said to be 
palpably arbitrary in that it does not tax 
the generation of electricity by the use 
of combustion engines, nor because it does 
not tax persons furnishing gas to the 
public for light, heat and power. The 


V 
Ss. 54 


iundamentally different from the genera- 
tion of electric power, that to point out 
the differences which might furnish a 
basis for the taxation of one and not the 
other is clearly unnecessary. The same is 
true of the production of electric current 
by the use of oil or internal combustion 
engines. 

The record shows that only 
small plants in the State of Sou:h Caro- 
lina are engaged in producing electricity 
in this manner; and, if the 





|have determined that the volume of their 


| 
business was so small and their relative 


cost of production so great as to put them 
/in a class entirely different from the great 
| power companies producing current from 
water power and coal. The purpose of the 
Legislature was evidently to tax the gen- 
leration of electric current by the hydro- 
electric companies which utilize the water 
power in the rivers of South Carolina, one 
of the great natural resources of that 
State. 

The generation of current by the ‘use 
of steam power was taxed because it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
hydroeleciric companies use steam power 
to supplement water power In the pro- 
duction of their current and also because 
cuirent produced by steam power is the 
great competing facvor on the market 
with current produced by weatcr power. 
In so far as companies producing electric 
current by means of internal combustion 
engines may sell the current produced, 
they are not exempted from the tax im- 
posed by the statute, but are reached by 
the sales tax imposee by subsection (c) of 
section 1. We do not regard this, how- 


lever, as a matter of impe~‘ance in sus-' 


A 


AvtTuorizep STATEMENTS Onty ARE PreseNTEep Herein, BEING 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 
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\Nebraska Court Rules 


‘On Liability for Gas Tax 


LIncotn, Nesr., Sept. 14. 
Nebraska farmers who shipped gasoline | 
from Tyler, Tex., to Gurley, Nebr., and 
then distributed it for their own use| 
were liable to the State tax of 4 cents| 
a gallon, Judge Lincoln Frost of the Third | 
District at Lincoln has held. The ship-| 
ment in question was made prior to the 
amendment to the statute which became 
effective Aug. 3. Q@he amendment im- 
poses a “nse” tax. 


Alabama Tax Law 
On Gasoline Has | 
Been Tested Twice. 


Validity of 1931 Act Increas-| 


| 
| 
| 


ing Levy by One Cent Con- | 
tested in Court for Con- 








| to steam laundries, and excepted from iis 
| operation 


business of producing and selling gas is so| 


two very} 


Logislature | 
knew of their existence at all, it may well} In Opinion of Court 


stitutionality 


Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 14. 
The 1931 statute increasing the Ala- 
bama gasoline tax by 1 cent has been 


before the courts of that State on two 
occasions. 


The first test came when Gov. B. M. 
Miller asked the Alabama Supreme Court 
for a ruling as to the validity of the 
statute, a question having been raised as 
to whether the measure was a revenue 
bill introduced, too late in the session to 
comply with the constitutional provision 
that all revenue bills must have been 
passed and on the Governor's desk for 
signature before the 45th legislative day | 
of a regular session of the Legislature. | 

It was held by the Supreme Court in 
an advisory opinion that the bill pro- 
vided for the raising of money to enable 
the State. to exercise its power to build 
and maintain public roads, and therefore, 
was not, strictly speaking a revenue 
measure. 


The validity of the law was thereafter 
questioned through application for injunc- 
tion to restrain the filing with the Secre- 
tary of State of the House and Senate 
journals, in which the passage of the act 
was recorded. This application was based 
on complaint alleging that the bill did not 
pass the Legislature until after the regu- 
lar session was legally over at midnight 
on July 25, though the journals showed 
its passage prior to the adjournment sine 
die, of both Houses. 

At the time this action was brought in 
the Montgomery Circuit Court, there was 
pending before Chief Justice John C. 
Anderson of the Supreme Court, a simi- 
lar complaint with regard to the bill sub- 
mitting the proposed $25,000,000 bond is- 
sue amendment for highway construction. 
In both the Supreme Court and the Cir- 
cuit Court, temporary injunctions restrain- 
ing filing of the House and Senate jour- 
nals were issued. 

On final hearing before the Chief Jus- 
tice of the complaint regarding the bond 
issue amendment bill an order was is- 
sued declining to make the injunction 
permanent, and dissolving the temporary 
restraining decree, holding that it was! 
not within the province of the judiciary 
to correct the matter complained of. Fol- 
lowing the ruling of the Chief Justice, 
the Circuit Court, thereafter, on final 
hearing, also dissolved its temporary in- 
junction issued on the basis of com- 
plaint that the gasoline tax bill did not 
pass until after the legislative session was 
legally over. 


taining the tax imposed by subsections 
(a) and ‘b); for we are satisfied that | 
the classification of companies producing 
electricity by water power and steam for 
purposes of taxation is a reasonable one 
which must be sustained. 


Imposing of Tax 


\In Other Instances | 


In Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U. S. | 
59, a statute was sustained which imposed 
a tax on hand laundries, but did not apply | 
laundries 


not employing more 
than two women. 


In Cargill v. Minnesota, 


/180 U. S. 452, a statute was sustained 


which required warehouses situate on the 
right of way of a railroad to secure a 
license from a State commission but made 
no such requirement of other warehouses. 
In Armour Packing Co. v. Lacy, 200 U. S. 
226, an occupation tax was sustained upon 
meat-packing houses which distributed 
their profucts from depots, although no 
such tax was imposed upon wholesalers 
and commission merchants. In Ohio 
River R. Co. v. Dittey «Ohio Tax Cases), 
232 U. S. 576, an excise tax upon the gross 
earnings of railway companies was up- 
held, although no such tax was placed 
on the earnings of her public utilities. 

In Puget Sound Power Co. v. King Co., 
264 U. S. 22, it was held that the prop- 
erty of a street railway company might 
be taxed upon a different basis from the 
property of steam railways. In Alaska 
Fish Salting Co. v. Smith, 255 U. S. 44, 
a tax was sustained upon the manufac- 
ture of fish oil, fertilizer and fish meal 
from herring, although at a greater rate 
than was imposed upon similar use of 
other fish. 

In Heisler v. Thomas Colliery Co., 260 
U. S. 245, it was held that a tax on anthra- 
cite but not on bituminous coal did not 
violate the equal protection clause, and 
that the fact of commercial competition 


| between the two did not prevent the State 


from classifying them separately for pur- 
poses of taxation. In the light of these 
decisions, a statute which taxes companies 
producing electric current by water power 
and steam without taxing gas companies 
and the comparatively insignificant com- 
paites which produce current by the use 
of internal combustion engines, cannot be 
said to make an arbitrary classification 
which denies the equal protection of the 
laws. 

Like reasoning applics to the contention 
that the statute denies the equal pro-j| 
tectidh guaranteed by the amendment in| 
that it exempts from the tax indusrial | 
plants generating power for the use of} 
themselves and their emploves and mu-! 
nicipalities generating electricity for the} 
use of their customers. 


Discrimination Valid 


Such industrial plants and municipal- 
ities are manifestly in an entirely different 
class from power companies generating 
for sale to the public. So far as the 


jexemption extended to industrial plants is 


concerned, the case is clearly governed by 
American Sugar Refining Co. v. Louisiana, 
179 U. S. 89, which dealt with a siatute 
imposing a license tax upon persons re- 
fining sugar and molasses, but exempting 
from the tax “planters and farmers grind- 
ing their own sugar and molasses. Tn 
sustaining the constitutionality of the 
statute, the courc. speaking through Mr 
Justice Brown, said: 

The act in question does undoubtedly 
discriminate in favor of a certain class of 
refiners, but this discrimination, if founded 
upon a reasonable distinction in prin in'e 
is valid. Of course, if such discrimination 
were purely arbitrary, oppressive or Cc - 
pricious, and made to depend upon differ- 
ences of color, rece, nativity, religious opin- 
ion, political affiliations or other considers - 
tions having no possible connection with 
the duties of citizens as taxpavers, sien 
exemption would be pure favoritism, and a 
denial cf the equal protection of the laws 
to the less favored classes. 

But from time out of mind it has been 
the policy of this Government, not only to | 


/sons within 


| criminal 


Uniform Statute 
Is Approved on 


Criminal Trials 


Proposal of National Confer- 
ence Would Compel the 
Attendance of Witnesses 


Within 1,000 Miles 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 14—A _ uni- 
form law designed to facilitate criminal 
trials by requiring the attendance of ma- 
terial nonresident witnesses was approved 
Sept. 11 by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
‘A summary of the proposed law was 


| printed in the issue of Sept. 12.) 


The proposed law as adopted by the 
conference follows in full text: 
An act to secure the attendance of non- 


|resident witnesses in criminal cases: 


Section 1. Summoning Witness in this 
State to Testify in Another State. If a 
judge of a court of record in any State 
which by its laws has made provision for 
commanding persons within that State to 
attend and testify in criminal prosecu- 
tions in this State certifies under the seal 
of such court that there is a criminal 
prosecution pending in such court, that 
a person being within this State is 
a material witness in such _ prosecu- 
tion, and that his presence will be 
required for a specified number of days, 
upon presentation of such certificate to 
any judge of a court of record in the 


| county in which such person is, such judge 


shall fix a time for a hearing and shall 
notify the witness of such time and place, 


Judge to Issue Summons 


If at the hearing the judge determines 
that the witness is material and necessary, 
that it will not cause undue hardship to 
the witness to be compelled to attend and 
testify in the prosecution in the other 
State, that the witness will not be com- 
pelled to travel more than 1,000 miles to 
reach the place of trial by the ordinary 
traveled route, and that the laws of the 
State in which the prosecution is pending 
and of any other State through which the 
witness may be required,to pass by ordinary 
course of travel will give to him protection 
from arrest and the service of civil and 
criminal process, he shal) issue a summons, 
with a copy of the certificate attached, 
directing the witness to attend and testify 
in the court where the prosecution is 
pending at a time and place specified in 
the summons. 

If the witness, who is summéned as 
above provided, after heing paid or ten- 
dered by some properly authorized per- 
son the sum of 10 cents a mile for each 
mile by the ordinary aveled route to 
and from the court where the prosecu- 
tion is pending and $5 for each day that 
he is required to travel and attend as a 
witness, fails without good cause to attend 
and testify as directed in the summons, he 
shall be punished in the manner pro- 
vided for the punishment of any witness 
who disobeys a summons issued from a 
court of record in this State. 

Certificates to be Issued 

Section 2, Witness From Another State 
Summoned to Testify in this State. If a 
person in any State, which by its laws 
has made provision for commanding per- 
its borders to attend and 
testify in criminal prosecutions in this 
State, is a material witness in a prose- 
cution pending in a court of record in 
this State, a judge of such court may 
issue a certificate under the seal of the 
court statgng these facts and specifying 
the numbé@W of days the witness will be 
required. This certificate shall be pre- 
sented to a judge of a court of record 
in the county in which the witness is 
found. 

If the witness is summoned to attend 
and testify in the criminal prosecution in 
this State he shall be tendered the sum 
of 10 cents a mile for each mile by the 
ordinary traveled route to and from the 
court where the prosecution is pending 
and $5 for each day that he is required 
to travel and attend as a witness. A 
witness who has appeared in accordance 
with the provisions of the summons shall 
not be required to remain within this 
State a longer period of time than the , 
period mentioned in the certificate. 

Section 3. Exemption from Arrest and 
Service of Process. 

If a person comes into this State in 
obedience to a summons directing him 
to attend and testify in a criminal prose- 
culion in this State he shall not while 
in this State pursuant to such summons 
be subject to arrest or the service of 
process, civil or criminal, in connection 
with matters which arose before his en- 
trance into this State under the summons. 


Witness Free From Arrest 


If & person passes through this State 
while going to another State in obedience 
to a summons to attend and testify in a 

prosecution in that State or 
while returning therefrom, he shall not 
while so passing through this State be 
subject to arrest or the service of process, 
civil or criminal, in connection with mat- 
ters which arose before his entrance into 
this State under the summons. 

Section 4. Uniformity of Interpretation. 
This act shall be so interpreted and con- 
strued as to effectuate its general pur- 
pose to make uniform the law of the 
States which enaet ft. ~~ 

Section 5. Short Title. This act may be 
cited as “Uniform Act to Secure the At- 
tedance of Nonresident Witnesses in Crim- 
inal Cases.” 

Scction 6. Inconsistent Laws Repealed. * 
All acts or parts of acis inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 7. Time of Taking Effect. This 
act shall take effect ——. 


classify for purposes of taxation, but to 
exempt producers from the taxation of the 
methods employed by them to put their 
products upon the market The right to 
sell is clearly an incident to the right to 
manufacture or produce, and it is at least 
a question for the Legislature to determine 
whether anything done to prepare a prod- 
uct most perfectly for the needs of the 
market shall not be treated as an incident 
to its growth or production. 

Here the generation of electricity by 
manufacturers for the use of themselves 
and their employes is clearly no more 
than an incident of the business of man- 
ufacturing in which they are engaged 
and, both practically and theoretically, 
stands upon an entirely different footing 
from the generation ofcurrent for sale 
to the public. 

See also Armour & Co, v. Virginia, 246 
U. S. 1, which susiained a taxing statute 
which imposed a tax on merchants based 
on the amount of their purchases, in- 
cluding as purchases all goods and mer- 
chandise manufactured by the licensee 
and sold or offered for sale within the 
State, but excluded from its operation do- 
mestic manufacturers, taxed on capital by 
the State, who offered for sale at the 
place of manufacture goods manufac- 
vured by themselves. 

In upholding this statute against the 
charg? that it denied the equal protection 
guaranieed by the 14th Amendment, Chief 
Justice White said that the distinction 
upen which the classification of the 
statute rested was so obvious as to re- 
quire nothing more than a mere state< 
ment of the two classes. We think the 
same is true of the classification here. 

So far as the exemption accorded mu- 
nicipalities is concerned, a municipality 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 4,] 
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Vested Rights | 
In Compensation 


Upheld by Sta 


North Carolina Commission 
Decides That the Award) 
Survives Person Entitled 
To Its Payment | 


| 
| 
| 





RaLeicH, N. C., Sept. 14.| 

There is a vested right in workmen's 

compensation, it is held by the State In- 

dustrial Commission, in an opinion by 
Commissioner T, A. Wilson. 


J. Coleman Queen, the record shows, 
died Jan. 28, 1930, as the result of in- 
juries received while an employe of the 
Champion Fibre Co. His widow, Roxanna 
Henson Queen, was found to be his sole 
dependent and was awarded compensa- 
tion at the rate of $13.41 a week for 350 
weeks. She died March 6, 1931, and W. 
M. Henson qualified as administrator of 
her estate: Children and grandchildren 
did not claim compensation on the ground 
of dependency. 

Compensation Question 


The question for the Commission was 
whether the administrator should receive 
the compensation awarded to the widow, 
or whether the compensation survives the 
person entitled to the award. Most courts 
in other States have held, Commissioner 
Wilson finds, that compensation is not a 
vested right, except where the wording 
of the statute makes it so. 

Others hold that since the payments 
are fixed in amount, are paid from a cer- 
tain fund and to a definite person, every 
element of vested right is present, and no 
element or suggestion of a pension that 
ends at the death of the pensioner. 

The Legislature specified a period for 
payment, and subject to other provisions 
of the act, one provides for payment to 
the personal representative under certain 
conditions. 


Asks Full Payment | 
“The Legislature intended that in every, 
case of death compensation should be paid 
to the full extent of the provisions of the 
act,’ Commissioner Wilson holds, adding 
that the widow had a vested right in the 
compensation awarded her, despite the 
holding in some cases that compensation 
is not assignable and claims therefore 
shall be exempt from all claims of cred- 
itors and free from taxes. 
The award requires the insurance car- 
rier to pay unpaid compensation to the 
administrator of the deceased widow. 


State’s Duty as Trustee 
s Of Funds Is Outlined 


HarRIsBurG, Pa., Sept. 14. 


Wherever the Banking Department 
takes possession of an institution main- 
taining a trust department, “it is your 
right and duty*to administer its trust 
department as successor to the trustee,” Dr. 
William D. Gordon, Secretary of Banking, 
has been advised in an Attorney General's 
opinion. Assets and records of the trust 
department must be kept separate from 
those of the commercial department, the 
ruling holds. 

“We are firmly of the opinion that the 
Legislature intended that you should 
actively conduct the business of estates as 
long as they are in your hands as suc- 
cessor to the trustee,’ the decision says. 
“The closing.of the banking department 
of an institution does not in any way af- 
fect earmarked trust funds. They do not 
belong to general creditors and the stock- 
holders do not have any interest in them. 
There would be no possible reason for in- 
terrupting the payment of income to bene- 
ficiaries or for postponing the distribution 
of principal in proper cases.” 

In case of decision to liquicate the in- 
stitution, application must be made to 
court for appointment of a substitute trus- 
tee, it was stated. 

Another decision from the Department 
of Justice to Dr. Gordon held that “solvent 
banks and trust companies under your 
supervision may pledge assets to secure the 
deposit of public funds held by them.” 


Public Utility Taxes 
Increase in Wisconsin 


Total Assessment 6.93 Per Cent 
Higher Than 1930 


Mapison, WIs., Sept. 14. 

Total taxes of public utility property 
for 1931 are greater than for 1930, the 
total assessment being 6.93 per cent more 
than that of last year and the taxes 
amounting to 7.12 per cent more, according 
to a statement issued by the State Tax 
Comrhission. 

An abstract of valuation and assessment 
of properties shows that street railways 
and utilities operated in connection there- 
with were given a final assessment of 
$289,705.000, with taxes amounting to 
$5,935,057; privately owned light, heat and 
power companies, final assessment $67,- 
078,500 and taxes $1,374,207; municipally 
owned light, heat and power companies, 
final assessment $630,500 and _ taxes 
$12,917. 

The statement issued by the Commission 
follows in full text: 

The Tax Commission has completed the 
1931 assessment of the property of street 
railways, light, heat and power companies, 
and conservation and regulation com- 
panies, and has certified the assessment 
of taxes of the «various companies to the 
State Treasurer for collection as required 
by statute. These taxes are due on or 
before Dec. 1. 

Notwithstanding the general downward 
trend in business conditions, the assess- 
ment of these companies has increased 
over the year 1930. This is largely due 
to the usual expansion and growth of 
ufility property, which more than offsets 
the general decline in property values. 

The total assessment in the year 1930 
amounted to $336,736.750, whereas the 1931 
assessment is $360,074,050, which represents 
an increase of 6.93 per cent. The total 


Public Hearings Are Scheduled State Tax Is Held | 
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On St. Lawrence Power Terms 


} 





| 
e Chairman of New York Board Announces Ses-| 


sions to Consider Contracts 





NEw York, N. Y., Sept. 14. 

The Power Authority of the State of 
New York will begin public hearings in| 
New York City Oct. 1 and during the 


{month will hold hearings also in Buffalo! 
|and other cities, according to announce- 


ment by Chairman Frank P. Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh’s statement, after announc- 
ing the date and place of hearing, follows 
in full text: 

The law creating the Power Authority 
provides that the St. Lawrence River de- 
velopment must be considered primarily 
for the benefit of the people of the State 
aS a whole, with particular consideration 
for domestic and rural consumers to whom 
the power shall be made available at the 
lowest possible rates. 


Authorized to Make 


Contracts for Power 


The act also directs the Power Authority 
to negotiate contracts for the sale, trans- 
mission and distribution of such electrical 
energy to accomplish this purpose. The 
law further specifically requires that all 
such contracts shall provide for full and 
complete disclosure to the Power Authority 
of all factors of cost in the transmission 
and distribution of power, so that rates 
to the consumers may be fixed initially 
in the contract itself and adjusted from 
time to time on the basis of true cost 
data. 

The main object of these hearings will 
be to ascertain the terms which should 
be embodied in such contracts for the dis- 
position of the 5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of electricity which New York State plans 
to produce through the development of the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

In approaching the problem of making 


\these contracts with private companies, 


the fact must be recognized that all pres- 
ent channels by which that power can 
reach the people of New York State seem 
to be owned by the Niagara-Hudson Sys- 
tem, whose transmission lines dominate 
northern New York and the central indus- 
trial belt from Buffalo to Albany, affiliated 
with the Consolidated Gas Company, the 
latter owning the electrical power com- 
panies which serve the epople of greater 
New York and vicinity. 


Thorough Investigation 
Of Situation Urged 


. This situation, which may entirely elimi- | 


nate competitive bidding, in our opinion, 
demands a thorough and open investiga- 
tion into all the elements of the proposed 


hope that the negotiations for an inter-| 
national agreement colild be worked out! 
in th> near future. 

A study of the entire international prob- | 
lem has convinced us that there are but} 
two questions for the Federal Govern- | 
ments to agree upon before the State of | 
New York and the Province of Ontario 
can proceed to the actual work of con- 
struction. 





international boundary line which need | erations 
involve only the shifting from the United | Profit, bu 
States to Canada of about 300 acres of | °F its citizens. 
farm land, worth, according to estimates | W00d, 89 S. C. 511, 72 S. E. 228. 


which we have obtained, not to exceed | 


Fact That Current Is Trans- 


These are a change in the|iS8 an agency of the State, and its op- | 


Electric Power Supervision of State Commissioners Declared In Pennsylvania 
palatine To Be Largely Responsible | ’ 


mitted Across State Line) 
Held Not to Invalidate 
South Carolina Law 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


are conducted, not for private | 
but for the benefit of the public 
Irvine v. Town of Green- 





Its property and business conducted by | 


$50,000, and a determination, by the Fed- }it are ordinarily not taxed at all; and/| 


eral Governments, as to whether or not 
the proposed project will in any way inter- 
fere with the interests of navigation. 
Conferences preliminary to the effort to 
negotiate a contract with the Niagara-Hud- 


|son Company have been had and joint 


assurance given that every eflort, in good 
faith, will be put forth to produce a con- 
tract which will comply with.the spirit and 
intent of the act. 


Preliminary Conferences 


Suspended in July 


These conferences were suspended in 
July on account of the absence of the 
representative of the company in Europe,-: 
and also that the necessary data could be 
assembled by the Authority on which to 
base the terms and conditions of the pro- 


| posed contracts. 


Engineering, economic and accounting 
experts, under the direction of the Power 
Authority have been engaged since ap- 
proximately June 1 in special studies of 
the various factors upon which rates, and 
other tepms and conditions of the proposed 
contracts, may be based, having domestic 
and rural consumers especially in mind, as 
provided by the law 

Emphasis is being placed upon finding 
cost of serving the various classes of con- 
sumers throughout the State. This in- 
volves a detailed examination of the allo- 
cation of transmission and distribution 
costs, 

Inasmuch as the initial cost of the ac- 
tual production of electrical energy at the 
site will be but a few mills per kilowatt 


| 
} 





hour, proper determination of transniis- 
sion and distribution costs will prove a 
most important factor in determining fair 
rates to be embodied in the proposed con- 
}tracts in determining fair rates to be 
|embodied in the proposed contracts with 
| private companies. 

Accordingly, exhaustive studies of costs 
|of transmission lines, and other distribut- 
|ing facilities, have been made in this and 
other countries, all of which, we expect, 


contracts so that the expressed object of, Will be completed, and conclusions thereon 
reported, prior to the October hearings. | protection clause of the Federal Consti- 


the law, i. e., to secure the lowest possible 
electrical rates for the householders and 
farmers of the State, may be achieved. 

In the event that the Power Auth®rity 


is unable to agree upon a contract or 
contracts which will fulfill the purpose 
of the act, then the law commands that 


it shall report plans for the disposal of 
the power in some other way, which will 
effectuate the policy and purposes of the 
act, including the building of transmis- 
sion lines, steam plants and distributing 
systems by the Power Authority itself, to- 
gether with estimates of the cost of such 
facilities and the revenues to be derived 
therefrom. 

The witnesses who will be examined at 
the hearings will include executives, engi- 
neers and accountants of the power com- 
panies, as well as the engineering ex- 
perts who have been consulted by the 
Power Authority and who will have ready, 
at the time of the hearings, reports upon 
cost factors based upon investigations 
which have been in progress throughout 
the Summer. 


Farmers and Consumers 
To Be Represented 


In addition to these witnesses, repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations and do- 
mestic consumers’ associations, as well as 
of industrial and commercial users of 
power, will be called to make sugges- 
tions and submit data covering the po- 
tential utilization of St. Lawrence power 
and the terms of contracts for its dis- 
tribution. It is the intention also to call 
official representatives of municipalities 
and other political subdivisions of the 
State which are interested in the pros- 
pect of securing a share of the advantag 
of St. Lawrence power, either for mu- 
nicipal lighting and other purposes or 
for public distribution to their communi- 
ties. 

In order to secure information in re- 
gard to existing power facilities and costs 
other than those appearing in the annual 
reports filed by the companies with the 
Public Service Commission, the Power 
Authority, upon July 3, sent question- 
naires to all electrical operating companies 


throughout the State, complete answers 
to which are essential to the determina- 
tion of the cost of serying the various 


classes of consumers of electrical energy. 
Examination and scrutiny of the replies 


to these questionnaires, many of which 
are already in the hands of the Power 
Authority, will form an important part 
of these hearing 
Contact Is Maintained 
With Ontario Commission 

In compliance with the further man- 


dates of the law, the Power Authority is 
keeping in close tough with the Hydro- 
Electric Commission of Ontario, whos¢ 
duties with reference to the St. Lawrence 
development, on behalf of the Province 
of Ontario, are similar to those of the 
Power Authority on behalf of the State 
of New York. 

Our conferences with the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission of Ontario clearly indi- 
catee a desire on its part to cooperate 
with the Power Authority in the earliest 
possible development of the project. These 
negotiations are still in progress and are 
being carried on by Vice Chairman Delos 
M. Cosgrove, with the assistance of other 
members of the Authority 


Before contracts can be made for trans- 


taxes this year amount to $7,376.676.47 or| mission and distribution, or actual con- 
an increase of 7.12 per cent over the) struction begun, an international agree- 
taxes for 1930. The average State rate}ment must be entered into between the 


applicable to the property of public serv- 
ice corporations this year is approximately 
$20.49 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. 
The rate for 1930 was $20.45. 

These taxes will be distributed as fol- 
lows: 15 per cent to the State, 65 per 
cent to the towns, cities and villages, and 
20 per cent to the counties. The distribu- 
tion tax roll is now being prepared and 
will be completed about Oct. 15. 


North Dakota Insists 
On Airplane Licensing 





Bismarck, N. Dak., Sept. 14. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners 
has given notice to airplane operators that 
they must secure licenses from the Board 
before they may carry passengeys or prop- 
erty for hire. Numerous operations, it 


@ was stated, are being conducted without 


complying with the law. 


United States and Canada. 


All of the plans and data assembled by 
the St. Lawrence Power Development 
Commission and the present Power Au- 
thority have been formally placed at the 
disposal of President Hoover. 


The Governor of the State of New York 
has transmitted to the President, with his 
approval, the recommendation of the 
Power Authority that its vice chairman, 
Delos M. Cosgrove, of Watertown, N. Y.., 
be appointed to represent the interests 
of the State of New York in any confer- 
ences or negotiations with the Dominion 
of Canada 


In answering a letter from the Power 
Authority requesting a conference upon 
the matters in which the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York were 
jointly interested, President Hoover, upon 
July 29, 1931, citing the necessity for an 
international agreement between the 

| United States and Canada, expressed the 


Data Carefully Checked 
By Power Authority 

The Power Authority has. carefully 
checked the data, conclusions and plans 
of the Advisory Board of Engineers of 
the St. Lawrence Power Development 
Commission. This Board was headed by 
the late Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, for- 
merly Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, who was also head of the Federal 
Joint Board of Engineers on St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project, whose report, of date 
Nov. 16, 1926, was transmitted to Presi- 
dent Coolidge by Herbert Hoover, as 
Chairman of the United States-St. Law- 
rence Commission. 

On the basis of this reexamination, the 
Power Authority considers these plans the 
most economical and satisfactory 
have been submitted for the utilization 
of the power and navigation resources of 
the International Section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 


| 


| Co. v. Brown, 258 U. S. 466, 479.) 


which | ing at the source, current which 


| 


Moreover, they represent the crystaliza- | 


tion of approximately 10 years of ex- 
haustive study of the problems involved. 

Of course, further steps toward the 
completion of engineering detail and the 
initiation of actual construction can not 
be proceeded with until the international 
questions herein before referred to have 
been disposed of. . 


Trade Conditions Abroad 
Reviewed in Weekly Survey 
[Continued Page 5.) 


financial and transportation advisers, who 
will assist in drafting plans to reduce ex- 
penditures and balance the budget. News- 
print production continues to exceed the 


from 


rated capacity of the mills and for the! 


first seven months of the year was higher 
than in any previous corresponding period. 
Shore codfish is selling at $4.50 per quintal 
(112 pounds), or one-fourth lower than 
a year ago; Labrador fish are bringing 
$2.50, or half the 1930 figure. Fishermen 
complain also of the scarcity of bait 


Venezuela 

Venezuela.—Business conditions in Vene- 
zuela during August remained extremely 
dull Despite somewhat more favorable 
exchange rates during the early part of 
the month, bank collections remained poor. 
Preliminary trade statistics show a con- 
tinued decline in exports with a little 
improvement in value of imports La 
Guaira is the only port for which current 
trade figures are available, and they show 
that imports in July amounted to 3,500,000 
kilos as compared with 2,100,000 during 
June and 4,100,000 in May. Exports dur- 
ing July totaled 800,000 kilos as compared 
with 1,700,000 in June and 2,500,000 in May. 
The sharp decline in exports is due to 
the decrease in coffee and cacao stocks. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—The eleventh 
Pazar Gambir fair has opened at Batavia 
with attendance and receipts greatly Mm 
excess of expectations but 10 per cent be- 
low last year. Local retail trade has suf- 
fered considerably, due to free spending 
at the fair, and it is feared that condi- 
tions will not improve during the next two 
months in the Batavia section. 


Nebraska Commissioner 
Admits Two Insurers 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Sept. 14. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
| Herdman, has admitted the Associated In- 
demnity Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco. It will reinsure the Nebraska busi- 
ness of the Union Auto Insurance Com- 
pany, also of California, the Commissioner 
announced. 

The Security Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, of Chicago, also has been admitted 
to do business in Nebraska, Mr. Herdman 
stated. 


Only One Auto Fatal ity 


For Maine in August 


Avucusta, ME., Sept. 14. 


Only one fatal automobile accident oc- 
curred on Maine highways during the 
month of August, according to the monthly 
report from the office of Gen. James W. 
Hanson, chief of the State Highway Po- 
lice. 
sons injured in automobile accidents. 


legislation of the State taxing or exempt- | 
ing same from taxation is not open to| 
the objection that it offends the equal | 
protection clause of the 14th Amendment. 
See Hardwick v. Wolcott, 98 Vt. 343, 129 
A. 159, 39 A. L. R. 1222 and note. | 

Our attention is called to section 4,| 
article 10 of the Constitution of South | 
Carolina, which provides that “there shall 
be exempted from taxation all county, 
township and municipal property used ex- | 
clusively for public purposes and not for | 
revenue”; and the argument is made that | 
the Legislature, because of this provision, | 
is without power to exempt from taxation | 
the business. of a municipal lighting or} 
power plant operated for revenue. | 

Requirement of Clause 

The constitutional provision in ques- 
tion, however, merely requires that the 
Legislature exempt from tax the property 
mentioned therein. There would seem to 
be nothing in it which would require the 
Legislature to impose an excise tax on) 
the business operated by municipalities; 
and in the absence of a holding of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina to that | 
effect we can not give it such, construc- 
tion. As we said in Doscher vy. Query, 21 
Fed. (2d) 521, 528: “The question as to 
whether the statute under consideration | 
violates the Constitution of South Caro- 
lina has not been passed upen by the 
Supreme Court of that State; and Federal 
courts are reluctant to adjudge a State 
statute to be in conflict with the State 
Constitution before that question has been 
considered by the State tribunals, es- 
pecially where the statute is one affecting 
the revenues of the State. Michigan Cent. 
R. Co 
Ct. 459, 50 L. Fd. 744; Coulter v. Louisville 
& Nashville R. Co., 196 U. S. 599, 609, 25 
S. Ct. 342, 49 L. Ed. 615. They will not 
do so unless the case “imperatively de- 
mands such a decision,” Louisville & N. 
R. Co. v. Garrett, 231 U. S. 298, 305, 34 
S. Ct. 48, 51 (58 L. Ed. 229). 

Sales Tax Contested 

It is argued that the sales tax imposed 

by section (c) of the Act violates the equal 


tution and also the rule of uniformity pre- 
scribed by article 10, section 1, of the 
Constitution of South Carolina, because 
it exempts from the tax sales of current 
upon which the generation tax has already 
been paid We think, however, that this 
point is entirely without merit. 

The evident purpose of the act is to 
impose a tax upon the current used within 
the State and to impose it at the source 
or as soon as the current becomes subject 
to the jurisdiction of the taxing power, 
but not to impose it but once. (Cf. Texas 
If cur- 
rent produced as well as sold within the 
State were subjected to the sales tax, such 
currept would rest under a double burden 
of taxation. To avoid this and at the 
same time to preserve the system of tax- 
is pro- 
duced within the State is taxed at the 
time of generation but is relieved of the 
sales tax, which is equal in amount, with 


the result that all current sold within 
the State, whether produced there or 
brought in from another State, pays 


exactly the same tax. 
Tax on ‘Line Loss’ 

If there is any discrimination, it is in 
favor of the current brought in; for such 
current does not pay tax upon the “line 
loss,” whereas the generation tax does not 
make provision for this loss. The situ- 
ation is precisely that with which the Su- 


preme Court dealt in Hinson vy. Lott, 8 
Wall. 148. In that case the State of Ala- 
bama had levied a tax of 50 cents per 


gallon on all spirituous liquors manufac- 
tured within the State. A subsequent sec- 


tion of the act provided that dealers intro- | 


ducing such liquors into the State should, 
before offering same for sale, pay a simi- 
lar tax upon every gallon thereof. What 
the Supreme Court said in answer to the 
contention that this constituted a burden 
upon and a discrimination against inter- 
state commerce as to the liquor brought 
in answers equally the contention here 
that the exemption in favor of the cur- 
rent upon which the tax has been paid 
discriminates against 
in upon which it has not been paid. Said 
the court: 

“A tax is imposed by the previous sec- 
tions of the same act of 50 cents per gal- 
lon on all whisky and all brandy from 
fruits manufactured in the State. 
der to collect this tax, every distiller is 


compelled to take out a license and to} 


make regular returns of the amount of 
distilled spirits manufactured by him. On 
this he pays 50 cents per gallon. So that 
when we come in the light of these earlier 
sections of the act, to examine the 13th, 
14th, and 15th sections, it is found that 
no greater tax is laid on liquors brought 
into the State than on those manufac- 
tured within it. 

“And it is clear that whereas collecting 
the tax of the distiller was supposed to be 
the most expedient mode of securing its 
payment, as to liquors manufactured 
within the State, the tax on those who 
sold liquors brought in from other States 
was only the complementary 
necessary to make the tax equal on all 
liquors sold in the State. As the effect 
of the act is such as we have described, 
and it institutes no legislation which dis- 
criminates against the products of sister 
States, but merely subjects them to the 
same rate of taxation which similar ar- 
ticles pay that are manufactured within 
the State, we do not see in it an attempt 
to regulate commerce, but an appropriate 


and legitimate exercise of the taxing 
power of the States.” 
To be continued in the issue of 
Sept. 16. 


Rehearing in Oil Case 
Is Sought in Oklahoma 


GuTHRIE, OKLA., Sept. 14.—A petition for 
rehearing has been filed by the Champlin 


Refining Co. from the decision of the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Oklahoma in the company’s _ suit 


against the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, seeking to set aside the oil pro- 
ration orders ‘6, U. S. Daily, 1374:1). 
The petition includes charges against 
the entire oil curtailment program, which 
is alleged to be a “price-fixing scheme.” 
It is alleged that the Corporation Com- 
mission has acquiesced in the “arbitrary 
action” of Gov. Murray in superseding the 
“highly discriminatory” proration order 
of the Commission and substituting there- 


The month’s record shows 198 per- for a shutdown program enforced by mar- 


j tial law. 


v. Powers, 201 U. S. 245, 291, 26 S. | 


the current brought , 


In or- | 


provision | 
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interest this super-regulation divides at- 
tention from the main objective—the pro- 


tection of the public and the safeguard- 
ing of industrial development. 


“When business is bad, there is always 
an alarming increase in the number of 
those who denounce it and who propose 
to cure its ills by further and more strin- 
gent legislative enactment or official de- 
crees. It is therefore incumbent on those 
charged with the duties of supervising and 
regulating insv ‘ance on behalf of the pub- 
lic to see to it that this great institution 
is protected from unwarranted and vicious 
attacks by malcontents and those who do 
not understand its fundamental aspects. 
If we fail in this, we will fail in our duty 
to the public and the policyholders in 
particular. 


“If the insurance companies alone were 
affected by unjust attacks and attempts 


at repressive regulations tending to ad-| 


versely affect their ability to meet their 
obligations, we might be excused in ig- 
noring the outcome; but when the para- 
mount interest of the public is directly 
involved, our responsibility is challenged 
and action demanded. If those in charge 
of insurance supervision permit any class 
of companies to be financially starved by 
inadequate rates, they are more at fault 
than if they permitted excessive rates. 


Assets of Companies 


Declared Unimparied 
“The toll exacted by weak and tottering 


insurance companies is higher in the end! 


than any that might be exacted by the 
toleration of a profiteering rate schedule. 
In either event, the public pays the bill. 


| There is a medium between these extremes 


which must be found and supported by 
State insurance supervisors, and to that 
great task I commend you.” 


Referring to the financial stability of 
the insurance institution, Mr. Read said 
the assets of the companies are practi- 
cally unimpaired and their policies are 
worth just as much today as they were in 
1929. 


ing the last two years,” he stated, “and 
the public loss through such failures as 
have occurred has been negligible.” 


Insurance was described by the speaker 
as “the backbone of finance” and the 
“foundation of credit.” Investments of 
insurance companies for the most part 
have stood up, he said, and the cgntinual 
investment of insurance assets “Nas pro- 
duced a liquid fund constantly at work 
in producing new wealth.” Those engaged 
in the business were complimented on 
this record. ‘ 


There should be no deviation from the 
main objective of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners—the fi- 
nancial stability of insurance companies, 
Mr. Read declared. “Our primary interest 
lies in the protection of the public and 
insurance policyholders. These can not 
be protected by insurance companies which 
for any reason are unable to adequately 
comply with the precise obligations im- 
posed by their contracts. 


Urges Use of Authority 
Without Discrimination 


“We have the power, direct or indi- 
rect as the case may be, to see that these 
requirements are carried out. Let us use 
this power justly and without discrimi- 
nation. If we hew to the line there will 
be little or no danger to the public from 
unfair charges or from the disasters al- 
ways attending the financial starvation of 
a great industry.” : 

The conduct of examinations of insur- 
ance companies is probably the most im- 
portant of the multiple duties of a State 
Insurance Commissioner, Col. Dunham de- 
clared in his address. 

“It is fundamental that the Insurance 
Commissioner's prime function is the pro- 
tection of policyholders,” he said. “To se- 
cure this protection he must take care 
that only sound and reputable companies 
are permitted to sell insurance in _ his 
State. 

“From an audit of a company’s state- 
ment he can tell if it is in a sound condi- 
tion, provided he is sure that the state- 
ment as rendered is correct; that the as- 
sets are properly valued; that the reserves 
are adequate. He can be sure of this only 
if the company is examined frequently 
enough to satisfy him that it is accurately 
preparing the statement rendered.” 

While asserting that “manifestly an ex- 
amination into the affairs of these com- 
panies at periodic intervals is necessayy 
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Insurance Business 
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;and also pr longs them. The expense of 


“There have been no failures of | founded belief that such an examination | 6. The time when the last item of labor 
insurance companies worthy of note dur-|is warranted by the facts and circum-| 0°" Service was performed or of materials 
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'Third-class Cities of the State 
| Provide $2,582,948 
Total of Appropriations 
To Fire Departments 


if the public good is to be conserved,” 
Commissioner Dunham pointed out that 
the “powers delegated to supervising offi- 
cials are only. those of supervision and 
regulation and emphatically not of man- | 
agement and administration” and_ that | 
with “regulation obtruding itself into the | P : HARRISBURG, Pa., Sept. 1 
place of management, the skilled opera- | Third-class cities in Pennsylvania, those 
tion of any branch of business which is| with less than 135,000 population, made 
a with ‘a —" will in a) appropriations totaling $2,582,948 to their 
; Shienene te andes inations, th cenpeenrs Sie, Sane ee 
scuss OSLO mina S, the , . 

Connecticut. Commissioner said: | cording to —- by Secteur 

Internal Affairs Philip H. Dewey. The 


“The presence and activity of examiners 
add materially to the expense of the com- Statement was based on a survey of fire 
made by the Bureau of 


pany examined and also interfere with | departments 
the orderly and ordinary conduct of its! Municipal Affairs of the Pennsylvania De- 
business and while examinations are both partment of Internal Affairs. ’ 
mandatory and necessary, the Commis- Third-class cities, as a said 
Sioners should exercise the degree of lati- | secretary Dewey, paid a per capita tax of 
tude given to them under their laws to| $1.67 for the upkeep of the various fire 
the end that prolonged and unwarranted departments in that class of cities. 
examinations may be avoided. Appropriations to fire departments vary 
“From the amount of taxes paid by the; from $293,071 in Erie down to $800 in 
insurance companies, $609,396,950 for the; Greensburg. Wilkes-Barre with a popula- 
last 10 years, of which $99,991,472 was tion of 86,507 appropriated this year $215,- 
paid last year, it would seem that no fur- 205 for fire purposes, while Allentown with 
ther charges should be made for exami- 92,052 made an appropriation of $137,- 
nations, but States generally don’t reason | 505. In Altoona, where the population is 
this way and heavy additional charges are 81,503, the appropriation this year was 
imposed for the work required to be done $141,852, while in Harrisburg, with a popu- 


whole, 


by statute. lation of 80,234, the appropriation was 
“The charges and expenses for con-| $116.355. Johnstown, with a population 
vention examinations last year alone by a appropriated $186,880 for ‘the 


reporting to our. secretary 
amounted to $54,480 and the amounts paid 
by the companies to their home States 
probably amounted to considerable sums. 

“Speaking of the tremendous costs to 


The highest per capita fire department 
cost among the third-class cities was found’ 
in Johnstown this year the per capita 
amounting to $2.78. The lowest per capita 
the companies for e::aminations, I think it W®S found in Greensburg, where the per 
unfair for the companies to reimburse the C@Pita cost for fire purposes was 4.8 cents. 
States for the costs of examination. It a7 a 7 mt 


tends to encourage needless examinations Uniform I ien Statute 
Is Given Approval 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


lien is claimed, and the interest of the 
; owner as far is known to the lienor. 


periodic examinations should be met by 
the States to avoid waste and extrava- 
gance and for special examinations we 
should charge actual expenses only. 


“When it is necessary to examine 
company, either by reason of a_ well- 


| Stances or by the mandatory provisions | ¥@S furnished. 

|of the law, such examination should be| 7. The amount unpaid to the lienor for 
|conducted in a manner to give as little; Such labor -r services, or materials. 
inconvenience to the examined unit as| 8. The claim <f lien shall be verified on 
possible, and expedited in every way so| Persc.ial oath by the lienor. 


|that inconvenience and expense may be| . The omission of ahy of the foregoing 


minimized details, or errors in such claim of lien 
bo ‘ : shall not, within the discretion of the 
Status of Companies trial court, prevent the enforcement of 


= i such lien as against one who has 

From Other States | adversely affected to a cabstantiol Sani 
“In discussing the Commissioner's duty | bv such omission or error. Such claim of 

in regard to examinations it is well to} lien shall be sufficient if it is in substan- 

make some distinction between companies | tially the follo ing form: 

incorporated in his home State and com- | Claim of Lien 

panies incorporated in other States,” Com- | State of jovetren vs 

missioner Dunham said, “but it is also| County of .. . +++ 88. 

well to remember that there is no funda- 


(name of lienor) 


mental difference in principle. It is his : 

duty to satisfy himself as to the sound-| (residence or business address of iienor) 
ness of all companies which he permits being duly sworn says that in pursuance of 
to take money from policyholders in his |® COMTACt WItM 2.0... cee cee scene eee eeeeeees 2 
State. | (mame of amare amsaleues co anleoe eee + 


(name of lienor’s emplover or person with 


“There is no justification for a multi- | whom he contracted) 


plicity of examinations by the several|h¢ (performed) (furnished) the following 
| States, if an examination by the home| ‘'#Por and) (services and) (materials) 
| States or by any one of the States is in| | Cee ae *eeserene ae 
competent hands and can be relied upon | - » dna 0 «cee . 


with a reasonable degree of confidence by 


other States in which the company is scene or materials furnished. Describe 

transacting business specially fabricated materials separately.) 
“Thorough and efficient examinations a Ae we eae = 

are necessary to protect the insuring public : 

generally. For example: The life insur- | ‘ Value of ........- 00... cece ee eee seen ee * 





(state contract price) 


ance policyholder should know that 


the on y a 

reserves, out of which a claim on his policy me Storing Se ee ee 
must be paid, are wisely and conserva-| (‘“escribe real vroverty sufficiently for 

tively invested. The annuitant wants to| ‘@¢Mtification, giving street and number 

know that he will not outlive the com- Hs BROWN) 

pany’s capacity to pay him a regular in- | owned by . sha oR voc ocneee eel 
come (name of owner against whose ine 

“The employer taking out Workmen's | whose interest terest lien iis claimed) 


Compensation property is 


insurance wants to know 


that liability will not come back on him| (state owner's interest.. as fee simple. life’ 

due to the companr’s failure. The prin- He f estate. leasehold, if known) 

cipal under a surety bond wants assurance | ;japbor) are nee) {tnotentaloy was rasa 
: : , or : rvices) (materials) was (performed) 

that the company’s bond is good under) (furnished) on the 


e - Gay Of icccacuee 
all circumstances. The personal accident | 19 and. of the contract price stated, there 


and health policyholder wants to feel sure | '* U2 Paid the amount of 
that the company insuring him is not only 
sound, but fair in dealing with his type of 
claim. The man who insures his property 
against fire wants to feel secure in pay- 
ment of a claim even against the worst 
conflagration hazard. The man who in- 


(state amount une 
for which amount } lai rm 
3 oun re claims a lien on t 
real property herein described - 
cebeawe oo ccrcccess sees eeenennnn 
(signature of lienor) 
Subscribed and to before me this 


sworn 

sures his liability as an automobile driver = " =e 
wants to feel sure that his liability is fully | (notary public) 777°" "** — 
protected. The store owner who takes out MO tee 
plate glass insurance wants to be assured| 44 county State, 

ye s. 
of prompt replacement after breakage, commission expires ..........+..0 
that his business may continue uninter- at be continued in the issue of 
rupted, etc.” 4 Sept. 16. 





@ 


Administrators’ Bonds 
These Belong Under the Group 
FIDUCIARIES 


An administrator is one appointed by the court to 
administer the estate of a deceased person who has 
left no will, and the bond required is conditioned for 
the safe and legal handling and accounting of the 
funds of the estate entrusted to his care. 






















Sometime a temporary administrator is appointed 
by the court, pending the appointment of a regular 
administrator, and his duties as such are similar to 
those of an administrator, and the requirements for 
a bond similar. 


There are also SPECIAL ADMINISTRATORS’ BONDS and BONDS 
OF ADMINISTRATORS TO COLLECT, and several others. 








f at any time we can serve you, either with bonds or 
casualty insurance, please provide us with the opportu- 
nity. We have a nation-wide agency force—at your com- 
mand! 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 
Home Office: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John R. English Frank G. Morris 

Vice President President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 

Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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New Rail Rates 
On Stripper Oil 
Given Approval 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIsHeD Witnovt CoMMENT bY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


French Airlines 
Show Expansion 


Increase for All Operations 
Shown Excepting Number 
Of Miles Flown 


French airlines showed growth in all 


e ° forms of operations except the number 
a; A C. Permits Reduction of of miles flown in 1930. Mileage last year 
Charge on 


Shipments decreased because of the suspension of 
From Oklahoma = an 


temporary and experimental services but 
there was an increase of 3,679 in number 
Texas to Kansas Points 


of passengers carried, 62,858 kilos of ex- 
press, and 50,372 kilos of mail. 
| French aircraft factories in 1930, esti- 
mates show, produced $26,264,000 worth 
New freight rates from stripper oil wells of planes as compared with $30,027,200 
and storage points on the pipe lines Of worth in 1929. Unit production dropped 
the Prairie Pipe Line Co. in Oklahoma from 2,400 to 2,150. Exports of aircraft 
and Texas oil fields to Sinclair Refining and equipment amounted to $8,278,452, a 
Co. refineries at Coffeyville and Kansas qecrease of about 1.25 per cent. | 
City, Kans., stations on the Sinclair Texas| The budget of the French Air Ministry 
Pipe Line Company's pipe lines have been for the current year is set at approxi- 
approved by the Interstate Commerce mately $86,218,234 as compared with $79,- 
Commission, effective Sept. 14. (Special 138,999 for the year ended March 31. 
permission No. 108187.) _ Subsidies to commercial air lines, which 
By application filed with the Commis- number seven, amount to about $7,683,200 
sion on Sept. 9 the Prairie Pipe Line Co. for each year.—Issued by the Department | 
sought permission to make the new rates of Commerce. 


effective Sept. 14 without giving the cus- . <a — 
Oil Plan Outlined 


tomary statutory notice of 30 days. 
By Oklahoma and 


Martial Law Cited 
Kansas Committees 


In support of its application to make 
the rates effective on short notice, the 
Prairie Company declared that martial 
law involving the production of oil in the 
“prolific fields” of Oxlahoma and Texas 
has stopped the traffic between those 
fields and the Sinclair refineries at Cof- 
-feyville and Kansas City, Kans., and un- 


less the regular supply was maintained, . ; 7 
if would result in the curtailment of re- 200.000 Barrels Would Be | 
finery operations and thé discharge of Drawn Daily From Stor: | 
“many employes.’ : 7 . 
The rates which became effective Sept. age Under I roposal for | 
Further Curtailment 





14 by reason of the Commission’s approval 
of the application, are 15 cents per barrel 
to Coffeyville and 30%; cents per bgrrel 
to Kansas City, Kans. 


“Due to the existence of martial law, Gyrtailment of oil production in the 


The Dolton Highway Bridge across the Dell River in Sauk County, Wisconsin,.an arched bridge with two steel 
spans, has been selected as the most beautiful bridge constructed in 1930 in the United States and Canada in 
the class costing less than $500,000 to build. The award was made by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
involving the prolific producing oil fields) ynited States and of the imports of crude} struction. The bridge, designed by the Wisconsin State Highway Commission, cost approximately $54,000. The 
of Oklahoma and Texas,” said the appli-| oj) to such an extent storage will have to| two arches are 150 feet in length each, and carry a roadway 27 feet wide, with two 4-foot sidewalks. There 
cation, “it is impossible for refineries sit-| he qrawn upon for at least 200,000 bar-| are five trestle spans 84 feet over all on one side and three spans of 52 feet on the other side. The bridge is on 
uated at Coffeyville Station, Kans., and 


: C'!rels daily is included in a plan outlined| United States Highway No. 12. C. H. Kirch is the brid ge.engineer attached to the State Highway Commission. 
Kensas City Station, Kans., to obtain their) pere py an executive committee composed | - ee _C. H. Ki e brid ge. engin hed t tate Hig Comr 
usual supply of oil, and the operation of | 


; of members of the Oil States Advisory | 
such refineries will be curtailed and many’ Committee and utility commissioners of | 


e e. 
employes thrown out of work. jCommittee and utility commissioners of Policy of Five-day Week for Industry 
Offered to Company stabilizing prices in the oil industry. 
“There is adjacent to the pipe lines The committee agreed on allowables to 


co 
Rehearing Sought 
. 7 | 7 1 
of the Prairie Pipe Line Co. in the States| be urged upon regulatory bodies of each | Is Found to Be Increasing unt Favor In Cattle Rate Case 
of Oklahoma and Texas the production | State and set the figure for total national | 


il i 2,379,000 barrels | | 
of stripper wells and oil in storage tanks production suggested at 2,379, ; 
ee eee Se ee eae Survey by Department of Labor Indicates More Plants Are 
Thurman Hill, a member of the Kansas 


Line Co. for transportation to the points | ; : : 
covered by this application, and if these} ; ) i he | horter orkin Basis | 
rates ian be sane effective on five day’s| Public Service Commission, outlined the Adopt ng the S W 8 
notice there will be tendered to the Prairie | program, which would provide allowable | 

| 


Production Program Outlined ‘Southwestern Producers File 


Pipe Line Co. for shipmnt oil produced | production for the States as follows: Ok- | [Continued from Page 1.1 
i yells r in- , 546,000; Kansas, 110,000; Califor- | f “ eee P 

ives in ertial wr sgpunelie = the mia. 500,000: wer Mexico, 50,000; remainder | which the five-day week jas gained &) mobile industry in the extent of the five-| REN enna ck eoarmi@iant fhe the 

lific fields and from storage tanks|of the Rocky Mountain range, 55,000; | fixed place in manufacturing and other’ gay week for their employes. Case for rehearing or reargument for the 
ee” 5i] ‘ w available for ship-| Louisiana and Arkansas, 110,000; Eastern | industries, questionnaires were sent out to Establishments in which all employes, were | Purpose of modifying the Commission’s 
a on * lati f the martial | t tes, 108,000: and Texas, 900,000 barrels|@ large number of establishments. Re-|on five-day week basis, 1931, oy industry. | decision in that case was sought Sept. 14 
ment without a ae ae tut f Sanh ym ae eae as ; ports were received from 37,587 establish- | Number of establishments, A; number of em-| py the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
ell of aoe yaaa eee eOero I. Murray, chairman of the Oil} ments in 77 differerft industries. The es- | Ployes, B: Raisers Association, and other livestock 


oa ahi lane 3 Manufacturing: 4 Fe ae tanita 5 fg slahoma. i g 
The shipments will move via the Prairie| states Advisory Committee, said the con-|tablishments questioned were those that) aircrart 2,334 |interests of Texas and Oklahoma, in a 


testing Decision 


Reopening of the Western Livestock 


Industries Planned 
For Virgin Islands 








; ‘ i i j j . regularly cooperate with the Bureau in) aut biles 91,066 | petition filed with the Interstate Com- 
ee coe te Since: pe ee Cemgaetes siywavens Wauen SS were oa | oaking monthly employment reports. Auto tires and inner tubes 2,305| merce Commission, (Docket No. 17000, 
transfer to the latter being made at Cobb/ the remainder of this year and probably | n levinent. reuciia ahaw What, the | Bekins Saas itd, a 617 | part 9) 
Station, Kans., for Coffeyville, and at! for 1932 and, with slight changes, for 1933 ee niet try Ahi question- | Brass. bronze end copper products ; if iia. cake ana part of the Commission's 
i S., sas City. é o . ’ 7 ; | Brick, tile and terra cotta | ae eee ee Ree a s 
Redel Station, Kans., for Kansas City jaa a ‘ogram, he said, is intended to| Maire as to the five-day week had 3,941,-/ Car building and repairing, steam ,| general rate structure investigation made 
i ve a total of 71,-| 792 employes. railroad : 312 | pursuant to the requirements of the Hoch- 
withdraw from storage & : The survey shows that 2.4 per cent of | Carpets and rugs 1,007 Smith joint congressional resolution of 
ha 1 of e survey} p ‘ : : : 1 a 
000,000 barrels of oil in 1932, a total o : se on ; 7 : -- | Carriages and wagons "1925. The general effect of the decision 
” 000 in 1933 and 81,000,000 in 1934. the establishments that made a report | Gao, registers, adding and caicu- 1925. g > ‘ 
| 76,000, ran ein aaa ‘ ermanently adopted the five-day | 579 is to increase the freight rates on short 
Efforts should be made to bring in other | ad perma y adop J lating machines 
caideaa ‘ h id. and make| Week for all or a part of their employes. | Cast-iron pipe .... hauls, particularly in the Southwest. 
oil producing nations, he said, ar 4 aol a co t of all | Chemicals eae bres ee : x ; 
the plan world wide. It further shows that» 0 per Cent oc: & | Chewing and smoking tobac Southwest Markets 
, Mr. Hill said the plan would become | the vers lars: ae = So ae snuff “i is The chief point of contention is in con- 
ise ~ iv rovi s| On @ per ~day- SIS. 1M | Cigars and cigarette jnection with stocker and feeder rates to 
New Enterprises to Be Pro Se a, = oa eS | ce plants where the short week was in Clothing. men’s Manthieet (antihie cian ae are 
, : » ° ertai rt< y . Ww n’s ¢ 7 na a 
moted Under Program bl effect in part, employes in certain depart- | Ciothing. we been approximately 75 per cent of the 
= nts were still working more than five | Comfect 5 , ’ cats 
{Continued f P 13 Sai Gas per week because wen not practica moe =. ming taxtil 316 | .at cattle” rates. The Commission's de- 
ontinued from Page 1. ; ‘ | Gays . . ~ | Dyeing an nishing textiles .... ’ cision would make these rtaes about 85 
Virgin Islands known throughout the world | or “ioe "rer, Sept. 14, | ble to put all departments on @ five-day- | Electrical machinery, apparatus, per cent of the “fat cattle” rate. 
ro 2 eae ; ‘iw i and su es ia aint 
is bay rum, usually marketed as St. The Texas Railroad Commission has = - patina Hivesdaon tarcines Raine wettiionee It was pointed out that under the 
Thomas bay rum. Contrary to public! issued an order effective Sept. 15 modi- foe ’ oon . Ze aaa t depr ssion | Flour Commission's decision “stocker and feeder” 
opinion in the United States this industry | fying the oil and gas conservation rules | POratly t mcinded “td _ yoann | Foundry and machine shop prod- rates will not be applied into points such 
has been steadily expanding in recent years, | for the east Texas oil field, defining and ae ane industrial concerns that have | mea titins as Fort Worth, El Paso, San Antonio, 
and exports of bay rum during the first | regulating the 20-acre unit plan for re- 8 D; , . : a | Glass Wichita and Oklahoma City, which for 
six aeens of 1931 were the largest on | striction of drilling. ov > a aa the short | Hardware years have operated under such a scheme 
record. The secret of the popularity of| Production was officially declared to be wae is evident fice information anntins | soeeeer Ome knit goods | of rates. 

St. Thomas bay rum lies in the high | in excess of 400,000 barrels, Sept. 10, and panying the replies to the questionnaires, | Jewelry , “— rates peoetiot apply on shipments 
ee Te ct tine me ai | wouneea steps wil be taken by miliary | ep ere it growing sentiment in favor | enter Seis id a they are fed and) condition for "te 
ay trees, which grow only s | steps : y military | ecday Ww in i stry, 0 y are fed a on d é 

of St. John. Exports during the 10 years |authorities governing the district by| ry ee "enna at aes alee eee ee snes sale at destination market points. 
1911-1920 inclusive, amounted to about 32,- | martial law to reduce the output to below | t1.4+ now work five days or less per week | Lumber, sawmills Exception was taken to a portion of the 
000 galions annually. During the 10 years |40¢,000 barrels by cutting present 225- | temporarily will when the depression has | Machine tools .. Geen akan enna Commission's report which asserted that 
from 1921-1930 inclusive exports have! barrel daily allowable for each well to a| oc d eadjust their working . schedule | Mechanical rubber goods other a continuance of the 75 per cent rate to 
rd tn ot 5000 ¢ , : | | passed, readjus 8 than boots. shoes. auto tires and such points as Foart Worth, Oklahom: 
amounced to about 82,000 gallons annually. | lower figure. on a five-day basis. tates perimene mite I ti’ orate a 1, ee ma 
The year 1930 was unusually successful, | ear aa The automobile industry is in the lead | Millinery and ae goods eae Uadis Ges aoteanet Cie Gee 
ove: 124,000 gallons of bay rum being ex-| Wy i ,overnment so far as the percentage of workers on the | Paint and varnish Race aN aparec similar 
poited irom the Virgin Islands. W yoming Gove re | five-day week is concerned, 44.3 per cent Paper carves ss seeses nena: Sees cae eats aoe — to other 
The 1930 census of the Virgin Islands Asked to Cut Expenses of the employes in the establishments re- | pianos and organs .......+.s.+s-- It was pointed out that conditions ir 
revealed a total population of 22,012, of | porting being on a five-day-week basis. | Pottery the Southwest ar diff “ "he t at 
which 13,501 were classed as urban, and 8,- CHEYENNE, Wyo., Sept. 14.) The radio industry, with 34.4 per cent, the | Printing, book and job ... : es ss : erent irom those 
511 as rural. The racial distribution was| Governor A. M. Clark has issued a re-|qyeing and finishing textiles industry, | Radio bass esas in any © oa part of ¢ he Western District. 
78.3 per cent negroes, 9.1 per cent whites, | quest to all State department heads to! with 27.0 per cent, and the aircraft indus- | Si goods ' | oe sy ‘a markets have stocker and 
and 12.6 per cent mixed. The distribution | economize on State expenditures. try, with 24.9 per cent, follow the auto- | Slaughtering and meat packing.. eeder rates, ut seldom use them, it was 
by sexes showed the male inhabitants to | He asked that each department head | = + = | Stamped and enameled ware said. The business which will be lost 
number 10,208, and the female 11 804. ‘The |submit to him a quarterly report on ex- : F wee Ore. Soe ane And hot . _., | to 4 barat on ie , will not 
population of the different islands was as | pee ee = = of expendi-| AJabama Packet Line | Stoves i . 7 ‘64s . i ere pe a sale dian tare 
1S: roix : . s, 9,- res € ° | ~ ° tructural-ironwor , red. ip the |} 
Bo OwS: St CrOiN, a St Thomas, %-| ""uwe have been told,” he said, “that the To Abandon Service | woolen and worsted ‘goods |and feeder markets at the Missouri River, 
» an + PE (Go. ; 5 |weakness of the proposed economy plan | Miscellantous: |for instance, one iota, should the stocker 
The population has steadily declined is that the appropriations have been Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 14, | Bituminous coal mining .... 071 | rates be eliminated from the Southwestern 
(with slight variations) since 1835, in| made. We believe that fact to be the! Motor truck operations between Selma eee Gdedican oredisiia ‘5g {Markets of Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
which year the inhabitants totaled 43,178.| strength and not the weakness of the|@nd ae ee ee yh = a . 883 | El Paso, etc. 
Since 1917 the population has declined 15.5 ‘ ; ally -ovide | posed abandonment of packe at SeIrv- | Metalliferous mining ..... 82 | i a 
per cent, almost wholly by reason of emi- | ae er as oe ice between Montgomery, Selma and Mo-| Quarying and nonmetalliferous ; _ Diversion to Trucking 
gration to the mainland of the United re. § a tk B can not be saved that has | bile by the Burke Line and the operation| mining ... 1,018 | | ‘Trucking of livestock to market has 
States. Many of the most ambitious of parti — seoniane ” 7 , “|only of tow boats between these points, | Baten Sede... caseae os éq | increased from year to year. During the 
the young men and women, infused with | |according to notice received by the Pub- | r three years_ an av e of 
American ideas of self-betterment as \lic Service Commission. 199,319 of livestock, exclusive of 
taught in the public schools, leave the Alabama Bond Issue 4 : : = horses ae sane. 7 rect a _at the 
eee teeeties tor enin Opposed by Governor Radio Facilities to Be Reall ted Saaphiner tin ladeomand, Se conternpinien be 
United States where Oppercansties for gain ea a to acu U les O e ea oca e the Commission’s order, it would unques- 
meres are melioved Sy them to be Ceuseoumy, Ais. Hept. 14. | tionably result in a diversion of much of 
many times greater. Under the new re-|} Announcing that he will oppose a pro- O B ° f N C Fi naps ‘ mn 8 Givers BJ 
habilitation program it is hoped that es-| posed $25,000,000 bond issue for road con- il asis oO €10 ensus igures Se or oe ne = 
tablishment of new agricultural and in-| struction that is to be voted upon by the | vie tin with the ee ae = 
dustrial activities will be able to offer the! people of Alabama on Nov. 3, Gov. B. M. een ae the case a ee Sees ane 
islanders attractive employment at home, | Miller has made public a statement show- {Continued from Page 1.] pn the 15 per cent hasia ; oo " 
and thus check the constant emi-|ing the bonded indebtedness of the State , me dnenia am ene setae Oiae 
gration of a large part of the best elements | now is $66,286,000 and that the annual in-| ties due each State under the Radio Act! SECOND ZONE Si Rabo i tact that 
; ‘ 1 dam | ¢ ir d that | Pennsylvania 9,631,350 the carriers are asking for another 15 per 
é S ounts to $2,937,930. of 1927 as amended, and directe ha 5 
of the population. i terest amou $ e Oni Saasleer 3 f thi ft ee tl 
these figures be used from this date in xeon ee Daasiaak 3 cent on top of this, anc Ww nen the traffic 
- determining the quota allocation as speci- ea nas es Saee 9. 50 | i8 once lost to the truck lines it is not 
fied by law. ef Virginia 


7 2 2.421.851 easily gotten back. 

The difierences between the quota unlts/ West Virginia ..... 1,729,205 a 

due under the “Preliminary Figures” and 

the “Fifteenth Census Figures” are as | 

follows: | THIRD ZONE 

New Jersey, +.05; Keniucky, —.4; New|! Texas Sie ee ina 

York, —.03; Indiana, +.03; Utah, +.03;| North Carolina 

Connecticvt, +.02; Porto Rico, —.02; Dis- | Soren 

trict of Columbia, +.02; New Hampshire, | ennanaee 

—.02; Ohio, +.02; Alabama, —.02; Louisi- | Oklahoma 

ana, -+.02; ,Illinois, 4.02; Minnesota,| Louisiana 

—.02; Nebraska, —.02; Colorado, —.02; aeenet 

New Mexico, —.02; Massachusetts, —.01;| South Carolina .:: 1.738.765 

Maryland, —.01; Pennsylvania, —.01;| Florida 1.468 211 

Michigan, +01; Virginia, 4.01; West Vir- ———_. 

ginia, +.01; North Carolina, —.01; Geor-| Total ............ 28,735,213 
gia, +.01; Arkansas, —.01; South Caro- 

3.50% lina, -+.01; Missouri, —.01; Wisconsin, TS sconpgiay ZONE 
4+.01; Kansas, —.01; South Dakota, +.01; Seeamenil 

3.55 North Dakota, —.01; California, + .01; | enous 

4.25 

4.45 


Total .........e++ 27,886,017 
Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


State Bonds 


Legal Investment-for Savings Banks in New York, 
Massachusetts and other States 


New Jersey Budget 
$6718 To Reduce Expenses 
3.170.276 : 5 


2.908.506 2 ) _—— —- 


2,646,248 ~ x 
State to Take Advantage of 


2,616,556 
2,396,040 . : 
Low Commodity Prices 


2,101,593 
2,009,821 
1,854,482 TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 14. 


Economies amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are promised in the 
budget which Governor Larson will submit 
to the 1932 New Jersey Legislature. The 
greatest reduction will be in maintenance 
costs, but advantage will also be taken 
of the diminution in commodity prices, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Budget 
Department. 

A survey conducted during the last two 
months was said to have disclosed that 
certain necessary articles can be obtained 
at prices ranging from 20 to 50 per cent 
lower than last year. 
ever, that the price decline does not ex- 
tend to all items, printing, stationery and 
certain textiles being cited as examples. 
The plan is to curtail purchases of this 
nature as much as possible 

One economy, continued the statement, 
will be the curtailment of fancy embossed 

letter heads. Another will be the elim- 
ees ia 423.: ination of needless telephone switchboards 
Hawaii ....... 36 2.95 239, and instruments, many of the depari- 
Wyoming . . 225,565 ments, it was stated, having much more 
Nevada 91,058 of such equipment than is required. _ 
Alaska An exchange of excess property for 
80,00' which a department ‘has no further use 


West Virginia. 1944-55 


1944—46 
1952 
1943-53 


32s 


‘7,630,654 
3,629,367 
3,238,503 
2,939,006 
2,563,953 


California ... 4s 
South Carolina 4\As 


Louisiana ... 4\4s 


Indiana 
Washingto”, —.01; Montana, +.01. Wisconsin 
The new tabulation follows: Minnesota 
Revision of quota of radio facilities due Towa ‘oe 
each State, according to figures released by Kansas | ee 
the Bureau of the Census of the Department | Nebraska vesseee LOTTE > 
of Commerce in its “Fifteenth Census of the | South Dakota .... , 692.848 
United States: 1930:” North Dakota ..... 680,845 





Pct 
: ‘ 2 ste 
We recommend these bonds for investment sons Quota 
mo. Units FIFTH ZONE 
; Population due uue s 
. 12,588,066 43.83 35.07 | Calfiornia 
4,249,614 14.80 B Washington .. 
4,041,334 14.07 Colorado . 
Maryland 1,631,526 ).68 Oregon 
Connecticut - 1,606,90:: 5.60 Montana 
Porto Rico .. 5.3 Utah 


Corporation 
Maine . ‘ waa Idaho 
60 Cedar Street, New York Rhode Island ... 
Dist. of Col ‘ 
922 Fifteenth $t., N. W., Washington, D. C. New Hampshire 


Vermont 
Delaware 
| Virgin Islands 


| Total sosreeeeees 28,718,441 


Total 7,105,078 

FIRST ZONE 
New York . 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Chase Harris Forbes 


80.00! Total ..c..seeseee 12,323,836 


t 


Petition With I. C. C. Con-| 


average of 57,266] 


It was added, how- | 


SHIPPING . 


Rat Proofing Tests 
| Tried on Ships 


Infestation Originated in Ship 

Yards, Says Public Health 

Service ; 

Of 19 new ships that came out of the 
|Shipyards free from rat infestation, 13 
|have continued to: be free from rodents 
|in the periods ranging from four months 
}to three years during which they have 
been watched by the United States Public 
Health Service, the Service stated Sept. 
| 14. Rat-proof construction work was in- 
cluded in 13 of the rat-free ships, ac- 
cording to the information. 
| Of all of the 43 vessels watched by the 
| Service, however, it is explained, 29 ships 
; became rat-infested in the shipyards dur- 
}ing construction. In all, a careful check 
was kept on 48 new vessels. 
| The data collected, it is asserted, “would 
}seem to show rather .conclusively that a 
| very large percentage of vessels become 
| infested with rats in the shipyards while 
| being constructed,” and that ‘vessels on 
| Which very little or no rat-proofing work 
| had been done during construction, the 
| Incident of rat infestation:was more fre- 


;quent, more extensive, and persisted for 
| longer periods.” 


Ruling of Treasury 
| Puts Duty on Certain 
| Coal From Canada 


Products of Six Mines Are 
Subject to Tax 
Country; T wo 
Mines Not Affected 


| ete 


|. After a thorough investigation, in which 
| the United States Geological Survey par- 
| ticipated, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon, announced in a Treas- 
ury Decision Sept. 14 that coal produced 
In six Canadian mines will be subject to 
duty when imported into this country, as 
bituminous coal, while products of two 
other Canadian mines will be duty free 
and classified as subbituminous coal. 
Certain interested parties, it was brought 
out in a Treasury Decision bearing the 
signature of Commissioner of Customs F. 
X. A. Eble, and approved by Secretary 


in This 
Other 


that bituminous coal is being imported 
|from Canada at various ports along the 
frentier “and being erroneously classified 
|as free of duty under paragraph 1719, of 
the Tariff Act, instead of subject to duty 
at the rate to which bituminous coal would 
be subjected if impored into Canada from 
the United States, under the countervail- 
ing proviso of pargraph 1650.” 


Coal Importation 


The letter from Mr. Eble, addressed 
to tMe Collector of Customs at Seattle, 
Wash,. follows in full text: 

Sir: 

Reference is made to your letter of July 
28, 1931, relative to the tariff status of cer- 
tain fuel imported into your district from 
Canada. 

This matter has been the subject of in- 
vestigations from time to time since the 
enactment of the Tariff Act of 1922, and 
on the basis of these investigations and 
of authoritative analyses of samples repre- 
sentative of certain importations, a large 
class of shipments was found to consist 
of lignite or subbituminous coal. In a 
Bureau letter of April 10, 1931 (C. I. E. 
3031), addressed to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Pembina, N. Dak., the Bureau 
reaffirmed previous decisions in holding 
that fuels which are in fact lignite or sub- 
bituminous coal, as these terms are used 
in the coal trade in the United States, 
should be admitted free of duty under 
the provisions of paragraph 1719 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

Certain interested parties have repre- 
sented to the Bureau that bituminous 
coal is being imported from Canada at 
various ports along the frontier and be- 
ing erroneously classified as free of duty 
under paragraph 1719 of the Tariff Act 
instead of subject to duty at the rate to 
which bituminous coal would be subjected 
if imported into Canada from_the United 
States, under the countervailing duty 
proviso of paragraph 1650. 

A thorough investigation has been made 
in regard to the importations in question, 
and the Bureau is now in receipt of ad- 
vice from the Acting Director of the 
Geological Survey, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, that coals from 
the mines of the following companies are 
classified by his office, on the basis of 
analyses made and published by the Ge- 
ological Survey of Canada and other in- 
formation, as bituminous coal 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal, Co., Michel, B 
C.; Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Blairmore, 
Alta.; Canadian Amcrican Coal Co., Sen- 
tinel, Alta.; Galt Mines, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Lethbridge, Alta.; Galt Coal Co., 
Lethbridge, Alta.; North American Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Lethbridbge, Alta. 


Coals Are Classified 


The Acting Director further states that 
coals from the mines of the following 
companies are classified by his office as 
subbituminous coal: Newcastle Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., Drumheller, Alta.; Midland 
Collieries, Ltd., Drumheller, Ala. 

Other samples forwarded by customs 
officers’ could not be identified and no re- 
port was made by the Geological Survey 
as to their character. 

In view of the foregoing, the Bureau 
is of the opinion that imported coals from 
the mines listed in the first group, supra, 
and similar coals imported from Canada, 
are properly subject to duties, in accond- 
ance with the countervailing duty proviso 
to paragrapn 1650 of the Tariff Act, equal 
to tlfose assessed in Canada on bituminous 
coal imported from the United States 
(note T. D. 45022). 

In view of the above-mentioned re- 
port of the Geological Survey that coal 
from the gmines of the Newcastle Coal 
Company and the Midland Collieries at 
Drumheller, Alberta, are not of a class 
enumerated in paragraph 1650, the Bureau 
is of the opinion that such and similar 
coals imported into the United States 
are entitled to free entry under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 1719 for crude min- 
erals not specially provided for. 

In the case of any class or grade of fuel 
which has been uniformly classified for 
customs purposes as a crude mineral sub- 
stance, but which will be classified as bi- 
tuminous coal in view of this deéision, 
the assessment of duties should be made 
effective only as to such merchandise im- 
ported after 30 days after the publice- 
tion of this letter in the Weekly Treas- 
ury Decisions. 


Ship Line Shows Deficit 
The annual report of the French Line 
shows a deficit for 1930 amounting to 30.- 
423.079 francs. Total expenses amounted 
to 940,054,597 francs with receipts of 909,- 
631.518 francs. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


was listed as still another method of sav- 
ing money In the past such property 
has been sold for a fraction of the value, 
it was said. It is now planned to transfer 
, it to other divisions. 


Mellon, have represented to the Bureau | 


. . AVIATION 


—— 


Use of Aircraft 
For Business Is 


Growing Rapidly 


Commercial Travel by Air 
Is Increasing, According 
To the Assistant Secretary 
Of Commerce 


Business interests are making increas- 
ingly greater use of aircraft for business 
travel, Col. Clarence M. Young, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, stated 
orally Sept. 14. 

Although there are no statistics which 
will give definite indices of the amount of 
commercial air travel, there is no doubt 
that executives, bankers, salesmen, and 
other buSiness representatives are included 
in greater numbers in the steadily grow- 
ing ‘volume of airline passengers, Col. 
Young declared. 


“Judging from the number of inquiries 
we receive and the amount of discussion I 
hear, I think there is no question that 
pheven private aircraft are being used more 
frequently by commercial travelers,’ the 
Assistant Secretary e::plained. 


Service Improved 


“There is one thing which must be re- 
| membered, however, and that is that it 
took a comparatively long time before 
the automobile was used regularly and 
extensively in the conduct. of business,” 
he added. “Commercial air travel has 
been before the public not more than five 
years and yet in that brief period we have 
seen many business houses, sales organi- 
zations, and other firms making frequent, 
and often regular, use of the airplane.” 

Further oral information made available 
by the Assistant Secretary follows: 

Improvements in service, reduction in 
operating costs of private aircraft, expan- 
sion of the Federa! airways, cuts in air- 
line fares, development of better and 
more numerous airports, and the institu- 
tion of night airline operations have led 


to increased use of airplanes in the past 
year. 


Value of Time Considered 

The commercial traveler has been 
shown that when the value of an hour 
is considered the airplane is an economical 
means of transportation. Consequently 
more and more business people are re- 
garding air transportation as a justifiable 
expense. 
| The increased flexibility of air trans- 
portation is one of the reasons for in- 
|creased commercial use of airlines and 
private airplanes. While airline sched- 
ules must be observed, the frequency of 
service, the possibility of combining air 
and surface transportation, the saving in 
time, and the opportunity of flying at 
night partly compensate for the lack of 
flexibility as compared with the inde- 
pendence of schedules gained by using 
private planes. 

With an estimated increase of 500,000 
persons anticipated in the volume of air 
travel this year, it is practically unques- 
tionable that business travelers have used 
aircraft more this year than ever before, 


Publicity Value Decreasing 


The outstanding examples of employ- 
ment of private aircraft by executives, 
salesmen, and similar travelers are found, 
naturally, in the aviation industry itself 
and allied lines. Salesmen for oil com- 
panies, aircraft instrument manufacturers, 
accessory dealers, airport equipment pro- 
ducers, and similar commercial repre- 
sentatives employ privately owned air- 
craft extensively for their own transpor- 
tation. The publicity value of such ac- 
tion appears to be decreasing, however, 
so that the logical explanation for this 
expansion is the commercial value of air- 
craft in business. 

The future for the airplane in business 
is exceedingly bright since the incoming 
generation is taking to the airplane much 
the Same as the previous and present gen- 
eration introduced the automobile in busi- 
ness activity. College students who are 
active in amateur flying clubs, young busi- 
ness men taking up aviation as a recrea- 
tion, and children who are becoming ac- 
customed to using air lines will make the 


airplane an even more integral part of 
commercial life. 


Interest in Business 


Even if commercial organizations seem 
reluctant in certain instances to make the 
necessary investment to provide their 
representatives with privately-owned air- 
craft, the amount of consideration given 
such a possibility in indicative of the fu- 
ture type of aviation. As operating costs 
go down, purchase prices are reduced, 
more reliable and easier-operated planes 
are produced, weather service and airway 
marking are improved, concerns which 
now hesitate to buy their own aircraft will 
be impressed with the economy of air 
travel. 

Inquiries were received recently from 
a business firm which was considering 
providing airplanes for 30 representatives. 
if this concern has not taken such a step 
at present, its interest is typical of the 


attitude industry is taking toward the air- 
plane. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission , 


on Sept. 14 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21607.—Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al 

Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from cere 
tain points in Montana to certain destina- 
tions in Louisiana, found not unreasonable, 
but the rates from certain points in North 
Dakota to certain destinations in Louisiana 
found unreasonable Reparation awarded. 

No. 2391¢ Unger-Kramer Company v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 
Failure of defendants serving Peru. Ind.. to 
establish transit arrangements at that point 
on unfigured veneer manufactured into box 
material found not unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed 

No. 23925 J. Nooney & Company v. At- 
antic Coast Line Railroad Company Rate 
on dry turnips. without tops, in bags, in cas 
oads. from Meggetts, S. C., to Jacksonville, 
Fla.. found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed 

No. 24314—G. C. Beckwith Company v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Company Charges on a carload of ra- 
dia cabinets with built-in loud speakers from 
Rockford, Ill., to Minneapolis, Minn., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded and waiver 
of collection of undercharges authorized. 


The Commission also made public notice 


of action in uncontested finance cases, as 
follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. 8629, aue 
thorizing the Groveton, Lufkin & Northern 
Railway Company to abandon, as to inter- 
State and foreign commerce (a) operation of 
its line of railroad in Trinity County, Pex., 
and (b) operation, under trackage rights, 
over a line of railroad in Trinity and An- 
gelina counties, Tex., approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No, 
4275, authorizing the acquisition by the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway Company of 
control, by modified lease, of part of the 
railroad of the Pecos & Northern Texas Rail- 
way Company, previous report 90 I. C. C, 
789, approved 

Report and certificate in. F. D. No. 8916, 
authorizing the Rio Grande Eastern Railway 
Corporation to abandon, as to interstate an 
foreign commerce, its entire line of aes 
in Sandoval County, N. Mex., approved. 

Supplemental’ report and order in F. D. 
N 6041. authorizing the acouisition by the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company of 


¥ 


& 


control, by modified lease, of the railroad “@ 


of the Pecos River Railroad Company, previous 
‘xeport 124 I, C. C, 204, approved, 
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| Two Loan Societies Building Awards During 


Face Cancellation 


| 
| 
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American Capita 
In Africa, Oceania 


And Asia Shown 


More Than Twice as Muth Is 
Invested in Japan as in 


Week Country's Debt 
Are in Excess of 42 Millions To Be Increased | 


Sum- By 500 Millions 











New Mexico Securities Com- 
missioner Would Apply 


Blue Sky Law 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 14. 

Acting upon advice of the Attorney 
General, E. K. Neumann, the State Bank 
Examiner, John Bingham, has asked the 


Contracts for Construction Pro jects Ar 
marized by President’s Grou p 


Turnover of Treasury for 
First. Two and One-half 


‘ {Continued from Page 1.] 
water supply, and other types of public, 





Any Other Far Eastern 
Nation, Survey Reveals 


Only a little more than $1,500,000,000, 
pr one-tenth of the total foreign invest- 
ments of this country, have been made in 
Africa, Asia and Oceania, the bulk of 
the total of $15,000,000,000 having been 
attracted to Canada, Europe and Latin 
America, according to a new estimate of 
American investments abroad which has 
just been made public by the Department 
pf Commerce. ; 

More than twice as much American 
fapital has been invested in Japan as in 
any other country in Asia, the survey re- 
veals. 

Private Capital in Africa 

The sections of the survey dealing with 
pur investments in Africa and in Asiatic 
fountries follows in full text: 

Africa—The only American holding of 
African bonds, except those arising out of 
the international securities movement, 
po@sists of a loan to the Liberian Govern- 
ment. A considerable amount of private 
American capital is invested in the shares 
pf British companies operating in Rho- 
pesia, Tanganyika, and the Union of South 
Africa, as is shown by the volume of out- 
standing “American shares” representing 
the ordinary shares of South African min- 
ing companies. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the extent of the investment; be- 
cause some or all of the “American 
share;,” which amount to between $5.000,- 
000 and $10,000,000, may be held by Brit- 
ish nominees or by Canadian investors— 
that is, listing as “American shares” is 
not conclusive evidence of American own- 
ership. Similar holdings by American 
mining companies comprise a large part 
pf the direct investments in Africa. 

Asiatic countries——China has attracted 
relatively little capital from the United 
States. Bonds and notes of the Chinese 
Government, or corporate bonds backed) 
by it, have been publicly offered in this 
country on three occasions; first in 1911 
when £1,500,000 40-year 5's of the Chinese 
(Hukuang) Railway loan—part of £6,000,- 
000 loan offered at the same time: in 
England, France and Germany—were 
placed; second, in November, 1916, when 
65,000,000 3-year gold treasury notes were 
sold here; and, third, in 1919 when $5,500,- 
000 2-year secured treasury notes were 
bgought out to refund the notes of 1916. 
The first and last of these issues are still 
putstanding and in default. 


Balance Government Notes 

The balance of the American portfolio 
investments in China are obligations of 
the Government or of governmental agen- 
pies to American financial, industrial, and 
trading companies. Only one of the 
Chinese issues is listed on the stock ex- 
change and none on the curb. The 
Hukuang Railway bonds were quoted at 
around 26%, in December, 1930. The actual 
value of Chinese securities held in the 
United States is so problematical that it 
has been thought best to eliminate any 
estimate of it from the totals. 

American direct investments in China 
were increased during 1930 by the acqui- 
sition and extension of utility properties 
and of other miscellaneous enterprises. 
They remain largely concentrated in the 
petroleum distribution and public utility 
fields. 

More than twice as much American capi-'! 
tal has been invested in Japan as in any 
other country in Asia While branch 
plants and trading interests are fairly 
substantial, the holdings of Japanese 
securities are far larger. Imperial Jap- 
anese Government bonds were first intre=* 


duced to the American public in May, 
1904, during the Russo-Japanese War,! 
when a £10,000,000 issue was offered in 


equal shares in New York and London 
’That issue was followed by others in 
November, 1904; April, July and Novem- 
ber, 1905; and March, 1907. The last of 
those pre-war flotations to remain out- 
Standing, the 4's of November, 1905, were 
refunded during 1930. 


One Pre-war Issue Outstanding 

One pre-war Japanese issue is still out- 
Standing—the city of Tokyo 5 per cent 
sterling loan of 1912. The American share 
of this £9,175.000 loan was £2,000,000. More 
than half of this issue has been repaiti. 
The $43,000,000 of Japanese municipal 
Joans outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, in- 
cludes one other city of Tokyo loan and 
one for the city of Yokohama. 

The only Government-guaranteed Jap- 
fanese corporate securities held in the 
United States are the debentures of the 
Oriental Development Co. (‘(Ltd.), The 
Jarger part of this $35,000,000 investment 
has probably been used in Chosen and 
Manchuria rather than in Japan proper. 

Japanese corporate bonds held in the 
United States to the amount of $143,000,- 
000 are entirely the obligations of public 
utilities—electric light and power. They 
were all publicly offered between 1924 and 
1929. | 

The Netherland East Indies are second | 
to Japan in the amount of the American 
investment. A substantial sum is in the 
form of rubber plantations, petroleum 
fields and plants, and other properties, 
bu} two-thirds of the $201,000,000 invested 


gihere is placed in the bonds of the gov- 
érnment of the islands. Three loans, 
Crawing interest at 6 and 5‘: per cent, 


were sold in the United States in 1922 and 
1923 and are, in large part, still out- 
standing. It is believed that considerable 
amounts of these issues have been pitir- 
chased by investors in the mother coun- | 
try. | 
Philippine Bonds Favored 

Portfolio investments in other parts of 
Asia are insignificant, except those in the 
bonds of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands. Those securities have a favored 


position in the United States by reason of | 


being exempt from all taxation except 
estate and inheritance taxes. Their in- 
terest rate ranges from 4 to 4's per cent. 
The United States Government, according 
to an opinion by the Attorney General's 
office, is not legally guarantor of the 
Philippine government issues, but” since 
they were negotiated under the auspices 
and with the aid of the Government 
“there can be no doubt that the national 
power will * * * protect the purchasers 
in good faith.” Starting in 1904, when the 
$7,200,000 4 per cent Friar bonds were sold 
in the United States, the islands hav fre- 
quently come to this country for capital 
in amounts varying from $500,000 to $10.- 
000,000. Most of the present outstanding 
debt is held here. 

Three issues by the Commonwealth of 
Australia have been sold in the United 
States and the American share outstanding 


State Corporation Commission to cancel 
charters of the National Mutual Savings 
and Loan Association of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, with branch offices in Albuquerque, 
and the Fidelity 
Company of Albuquerque. 


Loan and Investment 


Cancellation is requested on the ground 


that the companies have a provision in 
their 
privileges although neither has qualified 
as a bank under New Mexico laws. 


charters permitting them trust 


j 


The “Blue Sky” Commissioner, R. W. 


Heflin, stated that his department is pre- 
paring to make a check of companies do- 
ing business in the State without obtain- 
ing proper authorization from the depart- 
ment. 


“This State has been invaded by compa- 


nies selling questionable securities and 
while these salesmen are extremely diffi- 
cult to apprehend we are going to use all 
facilities at our command to abolish their 
operations,” he said. 


State Bank Resources 


Decline in Kentucky 
Fotal Greater Than Any Prior 
To 1926, However 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Sept. 14. 
The State Banking Commissioner, C. S 


Wilson, has announced that the resources 
of State and 
companies in Kentucky total $435,788,257. 
The total resources on June 30, 1931, of 
State banks and trust companies, he said, 
was $295,881,257, including $195,723,785 in 
checking, time and saving deposits. 


national banks and trust 


Resources, he said, have shown a decline 


in the last two years form the peak years 
of 
than in 1926 or any year preceding 1926. 
The peak in 1929 was $385,559,868. 
1930 total was $364,849,223. 


1926 and 1929, but they are greater 


The 
Mr. 


Wilson said the Louisville Trust 


Company, which was in the hands of the 
court at the time of the report, and the 
Consolidated Realty 
ville, which has not been examined 
year pending an opinion by the Attorney 
General as to whether 
supervision of the Banking Department, 
are not included in this year's total. 


of Louis- 
this 


Company 


it is under the 


The 121 national banks in Kentucky had 


total resources of $157,907,000 June 30 of 
this year, according to a report received 
by 
Treasury Department. 


Mr. Wilson from the United States 


Records of Mr. Wilson's office showed 


total resources of 130 national banks in 
Kentucky June 30, 1930, were $174,362,000. 
One 
had 


June 29, 1929, 135 national banks 
total resources of $185,497,000. The 
1931 report listed time deposits, including 


postal savings, as $63,360,000 as compared 


with $67,302,000 in 1930 and $68,334,000 


in 1929. Demand deposits this year totaled 
$53,066.000 as 
and $68,526,000 


against $60,767,000 in 1930 


in 1929 
New Jersey Sells 
Highway Bond Issue 


Insurance Company Awarded 
Bid at $20,602,000 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 14 


Sale of a $20,000,000 issue of New Jersey 
highway bonds has been announced by 
State Treasurer Albert C. Middleton. The 
successful bidder was the Prudential In- 
surance Company at a bid price of $20,- 
602,000. 

It was the third time that bids have 
been received, the first two offerings being 
at an interest rate of 3'2 per cent. The 
first bidding resulted in an under-sub- 
scription and the second was at prices 
which, if accepted, would have caused a 
loss of approximately $750,000 to the State, 
according to the Treasurer. The issuing 
authorities then decided to raise the in- 
terest to 3°, per cent, which was the rate 
at which the issue was sold. 

With the exception of the $3,000,000 3'2 
per cent institutional construction bonds 
sold on June 18 of this year, the sale was 
the most successful, from the standpoint 
of price received, which the State has had 
in many years,” said Mr. Middleton. 


“The highest bid received in July (the 


second bidding) was on a basis of 3.81 
per cent, so by comparison with the re- 
sults of the sale the State has saved ap- 
proximately $1,141,900. 

“The bids received aggregated $88,387,- 
000, or more than 4’, times the issue of- 
fered, as compared with bids aggregating 
$24,000,000 for the $10,000,000 road issue 
sold last year.” 

Including the $20,000,000 issue, the total 
bonded indebtedness of the State is $141,- 
000,000 and the net debt $75,060,275, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Middleton. 


Japanese Tonnage Drops 
No vessels of 100 gross tons or over were 
launched in Japan during the months of 
May or June, 1931. Corresponding figures 
for May and June, 1930, were 16.925 gross 
tons and 14,741 tons. respectively. ‘(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Loans and Investmer 


In Federal Re 


and semipublic construction. 
A complete list of projects by States 
and localities follows: 


Alabama 
Alabama: Birmingham, railroad_bridge 
and spur track, $30,000. 


Arizona 


Arizona: Winslow, gas distribution sys- 
| 


tem, $60,000. 


Arkansas 
Arkansas: Chicot County, levee work, 
$500,000; Mississippi County, levee work, 
$74,318. 
California 
California: Inglewood City, improving 
Redondo Boulevard, $86,357; Beverly Hills, 
Synagogue, $20,000; Long Beach, stage de- 
pot, $25,000; Van Nuys, addition to church, 
$28,950; Monterey, breakwater, $384,000; 
San Mateo, widening streets, $43,360. 


Colorado 
Colorado: Greeley, fraternity 
$60,000; Gunnison, dormitory, 
State College, $80,872. 


District of Columbia 


house, 
Western 


District of Columbia: Washington, Paul! 


Junigr High School, $147,500; building na- 
tional training school for boys, $68,879; 
bridge, $39,000; office building, Public 
Health Service, $766,000; foundation, De- 
partment of Labor Building, $618,730. 


Idaho 


Idaho: Wallace, retaining wall, $50,000. 


Illinois 


Illinois: Bond County, culverts, $4,334; 
grading work, $14,162; Cass County, levee 
work, $49,679; Chicago, post office, $24,725,- 
000; Glen Ellyn, sewage disposal plant and 
outlet sewers, $545,342; Henry County, 


paving, graveling and grading work, $33,-| 


612. 
Indiana 


Indiana: Marion County, King Road, 
$3,200; Shelton Road, $2,400; McConnell 
Road, $1,800; Ward Road, $71,300; Crouch 
Road, $4,500; Green Road, $2,900; Milburn 
Road, $3,300; Kelley Road, $1,500; Cornett 
Road, $1,240; Lempe Road, $4,500; Vigo 
County, Shattuck Road. $1,838; Leak Road, 
$11.396; Hyland Road, $9,619; Orleans, re- 
pairs to school building. $456; Plymouth, 
parking pavement, $2,560; Walkerton, re- 


; pairs to school, $350; Warsaw, repairs to 


school, $2,000; Huntingburg, addition and 
alterations to power plant, $19,000. 
Iowa 


_Towa: Des Moines, church and educa- 
tional building, $25,000. 


, ~_/ 
Kentucky 
Kentucky: Bellevue, repairing streets, 
, $5,000, street construction, $5,000; Bowling 


Green, installing sewer pipes and con- 


New Jersey 
New Jersey: Montville, school, $43,400; 
Ventnor, sewage disposal plant, $291,480; 
Imalystown, grading and surfacing Allen- 
town-Croswicks road, $25,000; Mountain 
Lake, curbing and paving work, $25,000; 
Bayville, grading and paving Bayview Ave- 
nue, $18,106. 
New York 
New York: Hornell, hospital, $75,000; 
|Glen Cove City, paving Glen Cove Ave- 
nue, $30,033; Patsdam, hospital, $175,000; 
Geneseo, sewer and water lines, $10,137; 
Tuckahoe, school building, $55,000; Camp- 
bell, new school, $130,810; College Point, 
elementary school, $373,973; Mitchel 
Field, 18 buildings, $761,707. 


North Caro ina 


North Carolina: Lenoir, extending water 
and sewer lines, $4,000. 


North Dakota 
North Dakota: Grand Forks, water 
treatment plant, $55,343, grade and junior 
high school, $157,779. 


Ohio 


Ohio: Canton, paving Rowland Avenue, 
$51,792, improving 25th Street, $15,930, 
paving Second Street, $782; Ravenna, pav-| 
ing work, $30,000, resurfacing work, $7,-| 
000; Toledo, grade crossing elimination, | 
$170,000; Cleveland, brick surfacing Fair- 
mont Boulevard, $72,548, paving and brick 
surfacing Fairmont Boulevard, $65,497, 
landscaping work at Marine Hospital, $39,- | 
652; Lisbon, resurfacing street, $1,161; 
Marion County, road improvements, $27,- 
537; Massillon, paving road, $30,228; Steu- 
benville, paving Wilson Run Road, $37,- | 
145; Uhrichsville, street improvements, 
$18,000; Cincinnati, renovating and re- 
modeling laundry and equipment, $90,000; 
Martins Ferry, resurfacing work, $400; 
Millersburg, post office, $53,000; Minerva, 
addition to high school, $40,000; Upper 
Arlington, telephone building, $90,000; 
Willard, office and telephone exchange 
building, $25,000. - 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma: Stigler, court house 
jail, $75,000; Tulsa, hospital building, 
800; Harrah, grade school, $51,167; 
bart, post office, $67,490. 


and 
$55,- 
Ho- 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania: Ardsley, grade school, 
$61,704; No. Amityville, grade and high 
school, $57,888; Carbondale, hospital, $130,- 
000; East McKeesport, Woodmont sewer, 
$17,000; Erie, addition to Y. M. C. A,, 
$202,352; Wellsboro, high school, $150,067; 


Al®gheny County, grade school, $48,000; 
Meadville, street improvements, $25,000; 
Munhall, elementary and junior high 


school, $400,000; Scranton, South Side sub- 
station, $95,000; Washington, paving Hen- 
derson Avenue, $45,000; West View, paving 
Streets, $25,000; Wilkes-Barre, asphalt 


structing septic tank, $15,000, street repair | Maintenance and cut repair program, $80,- 
work, $15,000: Louisville, addition toj|900; Nr. Wilkes-Barre, grade school and 
school, $250,000, dredging Dam 41, Ohio, 8Ymnasium. $83,765; Yeadon, paving work 


River, $87,600; Grayson, water works sys- 
tem, $35,000; Murray, post office, $90,000. 


Louisiana 
Louisiana: Bastrop, general 


hospital, 
$75,000, dredging work, $1,000,000. 


Maryland 
Maryland: Baltimore, paving streets, 
$34,459, paving streets, $36,795, paving 
streets, $19,171, post office, garage and re- 
pair shop, $250,000, paving alleys, $15,520, 
paving streets, $25,082; paving streets, 
$25,269 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts: Boston, recutting granite 
block pavement, $50,227, reception build- 
ing, $400,000; Lynn, repairs to shore pro- 
tection near Atlantic Terrace, $39,520; 
Greenfield, county court building, $450,000; 
Brighton, sidewalks, $25,000; Revere, pav- 
ing streets, $60,000; Worcester, workshop 
and storehouse, $90,000; Leominster 
church, $150,000; Shirley, cottage (dormi- 
tory), $80,000. 


Michigan 
Michigan: Grand Rapids, high school, 
$55,000; Wahjamega, hospital, $220,913. 
Minnesota 
Minnesota: Lakeville, rebuilding church, 


$50,000; Cambridge, two cottages and 
heating plant, $226,017. 
Mississippi 


Mississippi: Bolivar County, levee work, 
$100,790; Sharkey, levee work, $103,704; 
Tunica, levee work, $39,900. 


Missouri 


Missouri: Clay County, hangar and of- 
fice building, Kansas City Airport, $250,- 


000; St. Louis, paving Gravois Avenue from 


Jefferson Avenue to Arsenal Street, $128,- 
336, paving Gravois Avenue from 18th 
Street to Jefferson Avenue, $160,686, Sun- 
day school and community house, $200,- 
000; Farmington, post office, $66,000. 


Nebraska 
Nebraska: Lincoln, gravel 
projects, $42,253; McCook, grading 
paving Districts 14 and 15, $30,832. 


and 


its Decrease 


serve Banks in Week 


Board’s Condition Statements Shows Holding of Govern- 


ment Securities 





The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Sept. 9, made 
public Sept. 14, shows decreases for the 
week of $47,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $68,000,000 in reserve balances with 
Federal reserve banks, $49,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, $53,000,000 in time de- 
posits and $42,000,000 in Government de- 
posits, and an increase of $6,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 


Loans on securities declined $42,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $24.000,000 in the Boston district, 
$11,000,000 in the Chicago district and $77,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. “All other” 
loans increased $24,000.000 in the Boston 
district, $6,000,000 in the Chicago district 








Also Slackened 


surfacing 


$80,000; Cynwyd, church, 
and parsonage, $300,000; Hanover, junior 
high school, $229,310; Jenkintown, rail- 
road station, $100,000; Lima, steward's res- 
idence and aged couples home, $29,437; 
Nuremberg, consolidated school, 
Pottsville, high school, $688,866; Strouds- 
| burg, municipal building, $57,707. 


Rhode Island 
Island: Providence, Eagle Street 
$50,000; Cranston, reformatory 
State Prison, $500,000. 


South Dakota 
South Dakota: Belle Fourche, hospital, 
$50,000; Yankton, addition and equipping 
heating plant, $55,000 


Sunday School 


Rhode 
Bridge. 
building, 


._ 
lennessee 
Tennessee: Nashville, sunday 


$25,000. 


Texas 
Texas: Joinerville, high school, $50,000; 
Randolph Field, four water tanks and 
reservoir, $28,564; Brownsville, draining 
Tucker Field, $25,000; Gladewater, sewer 
and water works improvements, $120,000; 
Ysleta, school addition, $50,000; College 
Station, chemistry building, $200,000; 
agricultural building, $200,000. 
Utah 
Utah: Bountiful, water extension, $15,- 
000; Helper, paving Bryner Street, $4,000; 
riprap on Price River, $1,000; extension 
to water line, $32,000. 


Vermont 
Verniont: Waterbury,: 
State Hospital, $125,000. 


ward building, 


Virginia 
Salem, water main, 
water main, $1,120; rebuilding streets, 
$4,600; curb and gutter, $5,000; sanitary 
sewer, $2,500; extending White Way, $4,- 
000; sidewalks, $400; municipal park, $500,- 


Virginia: $6,300; 


Dinwiddie County, six-room school, $22,- | 


500; two-room 
treating streets, $7,000; digging artesian 
well, $6,000; curb and gutters, $2,000; 
ditching work, $500: Staunton, street work, 
$23,000; sewers, $1,500; water department 
work, $%@,000; miscellaneous construction, 
$2,000; Langley Field, guard house, $34,- 
832; Martinsville, improving hydroelectric 
plant, $45,565; Whitnell, school, $25,000: 
| Woodstock, post office, $32,950. 


Washington 
Washington: Olympia, maintenance 
work, $30,000, fencing reservoir, $1.860 
booster station, $1,200, two elevated steel 
tanks, $25,000; Marysville, school, $80,000; 
| Seattle, grading and paving work, $102,- 


school, $1,500; Franklin, 


231. 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin: Sheboygan, Wilson Avenue 
sewers, $1,755, Mead Avenue sewers, $3,- 


and $12,000,000 at all reporting banks, and | 410, Superior Street sewers, $3,021: Platte- 


declined $15,000,000 in the New York dis-| 


trict 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $8,000,000 at all report- | 
ing banks, while noldings of other securi- 
ties increased $28,000,000 in the New York 


fistrict and $26,000,000 at all 
banks . 
Borrowings of weekly member banks 


from Federal 


reporting | construction, 


reserves banks aggregated 
$113,000,000 on Sept. 9, the principal change 


ville, high school addition, $30,000, outfall 
sewer, $6,575, oiling roads, $1,150, 
mains, $1,206; Antigo, general school con- 
struction, $2,612; E. Farmington, church. 
$25,000; Green Bay, addition to telephone 
exchange, $30,000; Neenah, general school 
$3,249; Racine, vocational 


West Virginia 


West Virginia: Clarksburg, county court 


for the week being an increase of $6,000,000 house, $456,700. 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 


cisco. 


A summary of the principal assets and 


liabilities of weekly reporting member 


4week ended Sept. 9, 1931, follows: 





¢ Totals Boston N. Y. Phila. Sleve. Rich Atla 

amounted, at the end of 1930, to $162,000,-  Logns and investments—total .. 22,016 1,451 8.845 1.349 2.183 630 543 
000. Likewise, the obligations of two —- ——- - _— — — — 

States—New South Wales and Queens- Loans—total .........sseesereees 14.333 980 .780 _ 08 1,358 403 375 

land—and of two cities—Brisbane and nas Naaaavition 370 2 994 421 623 159 114 

Sydney are held here. All of these were All othe: 610 2 786 38 735 244 261 

offered in this country between 1921 and Investments—total 471 3.065 41 825 227 168 

1939 U. S. Govt. securities . 211 1,749 220 457 103 77 

eo en ag Other securities ; 5 260 1,316 321 368 124 91 

ahi ; i « Reserve with F. R. Bank . 1,739 94 826 86 135 40 38 

Idle Shipping in Japan Cash in vault ey ees 242 14 69 13 34 15 8 

Idle steamers in Japan totaled 271 of Net demand deposits 13.195 849 6.171 174 1,047 332 287 

@ 96,000 gross tons on July 15, as against Time deposits Si State lat 6,950 517 1,622 396 999 264 229 
000 5, 1931, Government deposits ........+.. ereeee . . tae erses ose . 

pen 1] — a ene 5S. _ one Sees Due from banks ........ ~*~. 1,341 88 119 76 105 80 69 

m July t9, 2600, CUOSPATUMENS Of LOM= | Dus to DONS .0.....00--20 00 se 3144 143° ©—:1,130 222 304 = 110 90 

2, F b Borrowings from PF, R, Bank @ 313 on 2 a WU 6 ue. 6.86 


Wyoming 
Wyoming: Buffalo, Masonic temple, $23,- 


| 615; Douglas, north side grade school, $53.,- | 
banks, together with changes during the 419: Evanston, 


new reservoir, $17,965. 





os ~ ——— 

Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 8.F 
3,092 617 368 617 412 1,909 
2,175 402 228 93 1,183 
1,048 162 60 97 89 5 
1,127 240 168 251 204 

917 215 140 269 119 

533 717 63 120 59 369 
384 138 77 149 60 357 
261 43 28 56 33 99 
38 8 5 12 7 19 
1,766 351 219 433 265 701 
1,196 235 146 200 139 1,007 
"262 "15 68 148 76 135 

451 109 4 198 83 2 
oe ck 2 a . tm 





} amount 


; tober and November. 
jin bills mature during these months. 


) ernment 
jmarkably low cost on the 60 and 90-day 
| bills, this type of security is highly popu- 


$40,468: | 


school, 


sewer | 


| school, $100,000; Tomah, hospital, $102,600. | 





Months of Fiscal Year to 


Be 2,795 Millions 


For the first two and one-half months 
of the current fiscal year the public debt 
turnover of the Treasury Department will 
to $2,795.000,.000, or a net in- 
crease in the public debt during that pe- 
riod of approximately $500,000,000, accord- 
ing to information contained in the Treas- 
ury statement of Sept. 10, made public 
Sept. 14. The turnover in the public 
debt is the amount of bonds and certifi- 
cates issued plus those retired. 

The following additional information 
also was made available from the State- 
ment: 

The first large increase in the public 
debt will take place Sept. 15, when the 
new issues of bonds and certificates will 
exceed $1,100.000,000 with retirements of 
certificates of about $634,000,000. So far 
this vear the new issues have amounted 
to $558,732,800, of which $523,237,000 have 
been in bills at average interest rate of 


Slightly over one-half of 1 per cent. 


Collections Smaller 


Sept. 15 at midnight will be the dead- 
line for payment of the third quarterly 
installment of the income taxes due on 
incomes of 1930. It is estimated by the 
Department that receipts will not exceed 
$270,000,000 as compared with $498,500,000 
last September and that the December col- 
lection will be approximately $250,000,000. 

Cash and “paper” amounting to about 
$2,000,000,000 will pass through the Treas- 
ury and the Internal Revenue Bureau 
collectors Sept. 15, including new issues 
of securities, retirements, taxes and the 
usual expenditures and receipts. 


It was anticipated that the excess of 
issues over retirements would take care 
of ordinary expenditures the remainder 
of the month, and the $100,076,000 in bills 
which mature Sept. 30. In all probability 
there will be additional bill issues in Oc- 
Over $400,000,000 


Short-term Bills Popular 


In addition to the fact that the Gov- 
is able to obtain money at re- 


lar with the banks of the country be- 
cause of its extremely liquid character, 
according to the Treasury. There are 
large amounts of money temporarily de- 
posited with the banks by corporations | 
and others which may be withdrawn at 


any time and the bills make an ideal type 


{of investment for this money, it was said. 


The member banks of the Federal re- 
serve system alone on June 30 held about 
| $36,000,000,000 total deposits, of which 
| $16,600,000,000 are demand and about $13,- 
500,000,000, time. 

The Treasury's deficit Sept. 10, the last 
date for which figures are available, was 
| $470,505,000, about $160,000,000 greater 
|than that for the same period last year. 
| Receipts amounted to $269,713,000 for the 
year through that date as compared with 
| ordinary expenditures of $736,403,000. Re- | 
;ceipts showed a loss of less than §$20.- | 
000,000, but expenditures gained $140,000,- | 
000 due in a large measure to additional | 
expenditures in the Government building | 
program 


| 


Applications Increase 
For Loans on Farms| 


| 


| 


Fede ‘al Land Bank in Kansas 
| Cites Many Refusals 


WicuiTa, Kans., Sept. 14.—Secretary- | 
tveasurers of local farm loan associations 
through which the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita makes its long-term, first farm 
mortgage loans, are being flooded with 
applications for loans which “can _ not 
possibly be made,” according to a state- 
ment of John Fields, president of the 
bank. 


Mr. Fields explained that the bank is 
selling land based upon 1931 values and 
it can loan only on that basis of value. 
| He reminded prospective borrowers that 
“prices at which the bank has sold farms 
acquired under foreclosure are a more re- 
liable guide than prices reported to have 
been offered for farms in 1920.” He said 
the bank has funds to loan, but only to 
farmers who can offer adequate collateral 
and who can qnpalify under the provisions¢ 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Outlines Requirements 

In the communication to executive offi- 
cers of the associations, Mr. Fields out- 
lined some of these requirements neces- 
sary to obtain a cooperative loan as fol- 
lows: 

“Loans to be made by the Federal Land 


Bank must be considered purely from 
the impersonal viewpoint of a prudent 
| investor. | 


“To be approved for a loan, the secur- 
ity offered must be a first-class farm in 
|} the hands of an owner whose present 
| financial condition shows that he has 
| been a careful business manager who has 
kept his financial affairs in good order. 
“Loans should not be made to persons 
who are delinquent in payment of taxes 
on their farm or of interest on farm loans 
how in force. 

Need Sufficient Security 

“The security offered must be such that 
its value, under present conditions, will 
permit the making of a loan sufficient, 
after applying the proceeds of sale of sur-| 
plus farm products on hand, to consoli- 
date all of the applicant's indebtedness 
into one debt to the bank. The applicant 
for a loan must clearly be in position to 
pay taxes on the farm and semiannual 
installments on the loan, if made, out of 


the proceeds of production at present 
prices. 
‘Applications for loans which do not 


come within these requirements should be 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


}=——"sept. 11. 





Made Public Sept. 14, 
| rejected and not sent to the bank.” 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


$1,402,428.68 


4,987 ,515.10 

internal reve- 
2.148.011.91 
705,964.38 


Total ordinary 
Balance previous 


receipts 
day 


$9.243,920.07 
59,823,.370.21 
Total - $69,067,290.28 
Expenditures 


General expenditures . $12,469.623.37 


Interest on public debt 72,709.61 
Refunds of receiptS ........+... 512,755.85 
Re Cee oc cece ceeeneene 16,631.14 
AIL OUMEP 2. ncccccseesccencvccee 97,461.44 

Total . : seeeee $13,169,181.41 
Public debt expenditures ..... 708,755.50 
Balance today ...-sseeee eccoccee 35,189,353.37 


! Total aennenesaanr -4qanganan? $69,007,200,28 


| amends 


$635 eae | 


| 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Sept. 14 








New York, Sept. 14—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) ..........sseeees 14.0400 
eee COGIGR) .sesacecccccdevacs 13.9125 
MUGEEER UROYD chi ee cecsedeuespeuu ee .7143 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ..........+. 2.9622 
SPORTUALE (CEONG) 6c. vcccecevaravess 26.7332 
Mere COOUNG) so.cscicsaceuesess 486.0568 
WiOTG (INATERA) oesicccccccacves 2.5146 
Pee SERMIOR alec ease ced tavcdues 3.9206 
Germany (reichsmark) ...........5. 23.4775 
eeSOOe AGTOCKINA) svcsrsvecesonseee 1.2946 
PORES NOOMMOY casey cdbsnntsoctas 17.4520 
OEE, NOUS Sens oudses nen weeean teers 5.2310 
Netherlands (guilder) ......secseee 40.3483 
BES CULUMO) 000d. 8N kote Keweueues 26.7334 
WUT AMIONY), vise Sedcaes dasdeunees 11.1961 
POSCERL. (QHOUGO) ciccccsnvecvresias 4.4195 
POUMIATIIA (IEW) 2... ccsccccccevconetecs 5941 
EE TONED: ccvinesGicenasbertenne 9.0142 
weaen (RYONA) ...crvsccsvchadsesece 26.7609 
SWHEOMANG (TFANC) ...ccecvrccedee 19.5017 
Yugosiavia (dinar) 1.7658 
MONG HONS (GQOUAT) 2... .ccccscecese 24.0267 
China (Shanghai tael) ,......... 30.1607 
China (Mexican dollar) 21.6875 
China (Yuan dollar) 21.5833 
India (rupee) ca 35.9391 
Japan (yen) 49.3621 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0208 
Canada (dollar) 99.2243 
Cuba (peso) 99.9518 
Mexico (peso) otecespowsnes . 

Argentina (peso, gold) ...........6. 62.4760 
Brazil (milreis) ° 6.1388 
SE MODE. as ss acentccvesteevechces 12.0637 
STURT COON) occ ccc cccctadvecaces 44.4333 
CGS TIGR) occ veacecaetdebecns 96.5700 
Bar silver 27.8750 


National Bank Statute 
Is Clarified in Ruling 
Pierre, S. Dak., Sept. 14. 


National banks are authorized to pledge 
as security for deposits of public moneys 
of the State of South Dakota and its 
political subdivisions, its securities in simi- 
lar fashion to that whereby State banks 
do so under State law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, M. Q. Sharpe, has advised 
quirer. 

His letter, containing the opinion, fol- 
lows in full text: 


Dear Sir: In your letter of Aug. 13 you 
inquire whether a national bank has power 
to pledge its securities to a depositary 
for county funds. Section 5153 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides that all national banks designated 
fo: that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be depositaries of public 
moneys, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may require such depositaries to 
give security for such deposits “by the de- 
posit of United States bonds or otherwise.” 
Chapter 604 of the United States Stat- 
utes of 1930, approved June 25, 1930, 
this section “by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph to read as 
follows: ‘Any association may upon de- 
posit with it of public money of a State 
or any political subdivision thereof, give 
security for the safekeeping and prompt 
payment of money so deposited, of the 


STATE BANKING 


an in-; 


North Carolina 
State Banks Show 


Loan Decrease 





Resources for Last Year Are 
$59.882,140 Lower With 
Total Capital of $252,- 
178,489 


RateicH, N. C., Sept. 14. 
Resources of North Carolina State banks 
and trust companies decreased a net of 


$59,882,140, or from $312,060,629 to $252,- 
178,489 in one year, from June 30, 1930, to 


| June 30, 1931, during which period banks 


decreased in number from 409, including 
82 branches, to 356, including 87 branches, 
according to the report of condition of 
banks as of last June, issued Sept.- 12 
by the Commissioner of Banks, Gurney P. 
Hood. 

The report shows that resources dropped 
lower than they have been at the mid- 
year since 1923, and were more than $64,- 
000,000 below the peak in June, 1928, when 
they reached $316,750,543. 


Capital Stock Decreases 

Paid-in capital stock decreased $2,837,- 
000 in the year, while the surplus fund 
aecreased $2,994,000 and undivided profits 
Gropped $1,513,000. Deposits subject to 
check dwindled $12,889,000, to $80,447,000, 
while deposits due public officials dropped 
| $6,837,000, to $13,691,000. Time certificates 
of deposit decreased $12,161,000, to $27,- 
204,000, and savings deposits decreased 
| $13,599,000, to $46,473,000. Bills payable 
were cut nearly $7,000,000, to $4,955,000. 
| A new item, deferred deposits, appears on 
the last statement, amounting to $2,481,000. 


Loans Are Decreased 


Loans and discounts, the report shows 
decreased $61,251,000 in the year to $151,- 
459,000. Banking nouse, furniture and fix- 
jtures decreased $2,634,000, while United 
States bonds increased $3,417,000 to $12,- 
973,000; North Carolina bonds increased 
$2,200,000, to $9,910,000; county and mu- 
nicipal bonds increased $1,985,000, to $3,- 
347,000, while all other stocks and bonds 
showed a decrease of $1,242,000, to $14,- 
850,000. 


Industrial banks, numbering 54 on June 
30, last, and one year ago, increased 
branches from 9 to 13 in that period and 
showed an increase in resources of $310,- 
| 219, or from $20,389,572 to $20,699,791, in 
the year. 


same kind as is authorized by the law of 
the State in which such association is lo- 
cated, in the case of other banking insti- 
tutions in the State’”. 


This gives to national banks authority 
to pledge as security for deposits of public 
money of the State “or any political sub- 
division thereof” the same kind of secur- 
ities that a State bank is authorized to 
pledge by the provisions of section 8984 
of our code. 













WHERE 


should he cast for 


PROFITABLE 


HROUGI LOUT New York State there are deep 


pools where big orders lurk. The 
worked thoroughly. There are oth 
occasional cast may land just as an 


‘This, despite the fact that New York State as a whole 


is America’s richest market. 


Our new marketing manual of New York State can help 
you analyze this market in terms of the sales potential for 


your product. It may possibly show 
ing your sales strategy can turn unpr 
profitable selling. Free to executives 


Also the 18 New York State banks 
the Marine Midland Group can kee 
the minute on business happenings it 


may be intere 
Write Marine Mid 
laud Group, Inc. 434 
Marine Trust Blig., 
Buffalo, N. Y. for 
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this marketing book. 


day business 
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Banks 
MARINE 


as contained in our mar- 
information about day-to- 


you have a decided com- 


May we discuss the advan- 
tages that an account at a 
Marine Midland bank holds 
for you and your business? 


Orders2 


se can profitably be 
er areas where an 
occasional order. 


you how revamp- 
ofitable selling into 


comprising 
p you up to 
1 which you 
sted. Given 
the market, 
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happenings, 
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The 18 NEW YORK STATE BANKS th 


NEW YORK CITY . Marine Midia Trust Company 
| TROY The Manufact \a Ba i | 
| BINGHAMTON Peop 1 t Company 
JOHNSON CITY ..cce0> Workers ‘Trust Compar 
CORTLAND . oc cescecs Cortland ‘Trust Company 
ROCCIESTER .savacecvcce Union Trust Company 
ALBION... Orleans County Trust Company 


OSW EGO . First and Second National Bank and Trust Co, 
LOCKPORT, Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co, 


at compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


BUFFALO . « Marine Trust Company 
BATAVIA ..-scccccncees - Bank of Batavia 
FAST AURORA... .c00.4.... Bank of East Aurora 
JAMESTOWN ..ccecscces Union Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA....... Lackawanna National Rank 
SNYDER... cee eee eee ee eee ees Bank Of Snyder 
TONAWANDA ..ccancecscs First Trust Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA, . . State Trust Company 
NIAGARA FALLS..... Poweft Cuy Trust Company 
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| California’s Efforts to Provide 
Work for Unemployed + + + 





Problems Confronting State’s Newly 


Ap- 


pointed Commission Outlined by Director 
: of Industrial Relations Department 





By WILL J. FRENCH 


Director, Department of Industrial Relations, State of California 


NALIFORNIA is now faced with a serious 
¢ unemployment problem. Statistics gath- 
ered by the Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement show that factory em- 
ployment in the State in July, 1931, as com- 
pared with July, 1930, decreased by 18.6 per 
cent, weekly pay rolls declined during the 
same period, by 28.7 per cent, and average 
weekly earnings: by 12.4 per cent. During 
the same period the number of workers em- 
ployed by public utilities in the State also 
decreased by 12.4 per cent, weekly pay rolls 
decreased by 16.9 per cent, and average weekl) 
earnings decrased by 5.1 per cent. 
+ + 

As compared with July, 1929, the nearest 
year of prosperity in California, the figures 
for July, 1931, show that factory employ- 
ment was 30 per cent lower, weekly pay rolls 
were 43 per cent lower, and average weekly 
earnings were 17 per cent lower. 

Estimates based upon the Census of Un- 
employed, taken by the Bureau of the Census 
as of January, 1931, in the Cities of Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, seem to indicate 
that the number of unemployed in California 
is, at the present time, in the neighborhood 
of 400,000. 

The Governor of California appointed, on 
Aug. 25, 1931, an Unemployment Commission 
“to make surveys, studies, and investigations 
of all problems relating to unemployment, 
with a view to formulating such plans and 
recommending such legislation as will enable 
the State to take the proper steps toward 
the solution of any such problems.” The 
appointment of this Commission was author- 
ized by the 1929 Legislature, which appro- 
priated $50,000 for its work. 

In the meantime every effort is being made 
to expedite public works to give more work 
to the unemployed. At the present time, 
there are about 10,000 persons employed on 
State public works, and it is estimated that 
b¢ Oct. 15 of this year, 3,800 additional per- 
sons will be employed as a result of the 
expansion of the State’s building program. 
The State Highway Engineer is the authority 
for the statements that $26,850,000 worth of 
highway work has been contracted for or 
advertised, and that highway expenditures 
for the biennium 1931-1933 will be $57,000,000. 

In the administration of the California un- 
employment relief program, plans have been 
worked out to provide work only for resi- 
dents of the State. 

In urging Governor James Rolph, Jr., to 
appoint a State Unemployment Commission, 
the following argument was advanced: 

“Unemployment is the most serious evil of 
the times. The service of the man or woman 
who works for wages is the most perishable 
thing that can be bought or sold. It can not 
be conserved, and, if not disposed of, is lost 
with every passing minute. Such loss) is 
irreparable to the individual directly con- 
cerned and represents, moreover, correspond- 
ing waste and lasting harm to the commu- 
nity, where it produces a floating and discon- 
tented population, weakened family ties, de- 
terioration of individual character, cheap and 
insanitary living places, slums, pauperiza- 
tion and crime. The worst of its iesults is 
that in periods of depression the first to 
suffer are those least able to protect them- 
selves, who must earn today what they eat 
today and who if they can not work must 
perish. 

“The continued existence of this evil is a 
challenge to our civilization, and the utmost 
efforts of organized society should be im- 
mediately directed to its romval. 

-~ + 

“Temporary relief measures are necessary 
until remedies are found and applied, but 
though running into millions of dollars they 
are mere palliatives, and regardless of the 
amounts expended in such efforts the prob- 
lem will continue to confront us. So from 
every view such measures are both costly and 
inefficient. 

“The State will fall far short of its duty 
if it does not initiate, without further delay, 
measures designed for the permanent solu- 
tion of this oldest and worst of evils. 

“Unemployment has been classified as cycli- 
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Reducing Cotton 
Acreage in 


South 


By 
omy J. E. McDonald 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Texas 


HE South is at the crossroads. The path 

she will follow from today will be deter- 

mined by the southern Legislatures in 
their disposilion of proposals to restrict cot- 
ton acreage. 

Since the invention of the gin, southern 
farmers have bowed down under the yoke of 
King Cotton. Cotton has eaten up our soils, 
made slaves of our farmers. The hour is 
ripe for us to break these shackles. 

I have favored a partial reduction in acre- 
age because I believe that such a reduction 
will bring about the desired result—diversi- 
fied farming. It is beyond dispute that the 
farmers of Texas favor legal enactments to 
fix cotton acreages. I am told that this sen- 
timent is general over the South. We have 
tried every other means to reduce acreage. 
Still there are some who cry “educate the 
farmer” when such education is out of the 
question, for what farmer can afford to re- 
duce his acreage without definite, positive as- 
surance that his neighbors will do likewise? 

A law is respected only when public senti- 
ment is behind that law. In Texas, by mass 
meetings, petitions, and by individual expres- 
sions, we have cemonstrated that public sen- 
timent is behind the law. Governor Ross 
Sterling’s cali for an expression from the 
people brought forth the greatest outpouring 
of expression this State has ever known its 
farming population to give. More than 60,000 
farmers expressed their desire for a law, and 
their willingness to stand behind it. 

Restriction of cotton acreage by law is no 
new thing. For years it has been advocated 
by the farsighted. It now appears we are on 
the verge of success in our fight. 





cal, seasonal, technological and chronic. Re- 
curring periods of business depression with 
their incidental increase of unemployment; 
seasonal fluctuations in demand for labor; 
the constant and increasing displacement of 
the man by the machine, and the residue of 
idleness that can not be attributed to any of 
these causes, all contribute to the problem. 

“The facts regarding these causes, their 
respective effects and the proper methods of 
dealing with them, are not sufficiently known 
or understood to permit of the formulation 
of definite remedies. There is no reliable in- 
formation as to the numbers of unemployed 
and the causes of unemployment; the extent 
to which unemployment could be diminished 
if industry were better coordinated; the ex- 
tent to which seasonal unemployment might 
be alleviated by deferring until slack times 
work that could be advantageously postponed; 
the extent to which public work could be so 
timed as to relieve unemployment; the means 
of dealing with the problem of displacement 
of man by machine; in short, there is no defi- 
nite information available upon any of the 
many points that must be considered if the 
problem is to be successfully attacked. 

- > 

“We do know, however, that effective reme- 
dies can be applied. Much has been accom- 
plished by private employers in the regular- 
ization of employment in various ways, such 
as stimulating consumer and dealer during 
off seasons; scheduling production so that 
employment will be fairly evenly distributed; 
developing side line and filler products; and 
using a flexible working day rather than 
alternately hiring and laying off workers. 

“The State should be prepared to assist 
employers with information and expert ad- 
vice in putting such measures and others 
into effect. 

“The importance of such work need not 
be stressed. Regularization is simply better 
distribution. It will reduce unemployment, 
minimize the need for relief work, steady 
production, increase sales and profits and 
Stabilize business activity. 

“To obtain the necessary information will 
involve the study of the State industries and 
the extent and reasons for their employment 
fluctuations; the possibility of stabilization 
of employment within industries and between 
industries. It will require also the accumula- 
tion of reliable information concerning em- 
ployment opportunities, types of unemployed, 
migratory labor, foreign labor and kindred 
subjects. The public employment offices 
should be strengthened, and the whole sub- 
ject of supervision and regulation of private 
employment agencies requires careful and 
detailed study. 

“It is obvious that there will remain much 
unemployment that can not be cured by regu- 
larization. The State must find means of 
relieving those who can not be placed in 
gainful employment, through remedial meas- 
ures. Some way must be found to provide 
for the wage earner, means to carry him over 
periods when, through no fault of his, he 
can not get work. Some private employers 
have established funds to meet such emer- 
gencies. This phase of the subject requires 
careful study. 

“It is clearly the duty of the State to 
yoster and develop the interest and coopera- 
tion of its citizens in determining and main- 
taining adequate machinery to solve these 
problems. 

+ a. 


“The committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a nonsalaried commission to study 
the question of unemployment; to formulate 
measures for its solution; to inform the pub- 
lic and stimulate interest in the subject; that 
the commission be empowered to employ a 
staff of established experience, ability and 
reputation; and that not less than $50,000 
be appropriated to cover the expense. Also, 
that the necessary legislation be enacted im- 
mediately as an emergency measure.” 

The following law was passed last January 
by the California Legislature and signed by 
Governor Rolph: 

An act to create a State Unemployment 
Commission to study the problem of unem- 
ployment and to propose remedies therefor 
and to make an appropriation therefor. 

The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. A Commission is created to be 
known as the State Unemployment Commis- 
sion composed of five members appointed 
by the Governor and holding office at his 
pleasure. They shall serve without compen- 
sation, but shall receive their actual and 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The Commission has 
power to appoint and fix the salary of a 
secretary and such experts and other em- 
ployes as shall be deemed necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make surveys, studies and in- 
vestigations of all problems relating to un- 
employment, with a view to formulating such 
plans and recommending such legislation as 
will enable the State to take the proper steps 
toward the solution of any such problems, 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act the 
Commission, or any member thereof, is au- 
thorized to administer oaths and examine 
witnesses and to possess all the powers con- 
ferred upon the head of a department by the 
provisions of section 353 of the Political Code. 

Sec. 4. From time to time the Commis- 
sion shall hold public meetings throughout 
the State, at which meetings the people 
shall have an opportunity to present their 
views to the Commission. A record shall be 
kept of all such meetings, and reports shall 
be published setting forth in detail the results 
of any such meeting 

+ > 

Sec. 5. There is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the State Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 to 
pay the expenses of the Commission author- 
ized by this Act. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission, to be designated by the Governor, is 
empowered to prepare and file claims for the 
payment of such expenses, which claims shall 
be audited in the manner provided for by 
law. 

Sec. 6 This Act is declared to be an 
urgency measure deemed necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace 
and safety, within the meaning of section 1 
of Article IV of the Constitution, and as such 
it shall take effect immediately. 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





REGULATING ACTIVITIES 
OF HALIBUT FISHERMEN 





Significance of Treaty Signed by United States and Can- 
ada Dealing With Pacific Hatchery 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fish and fish products. 


By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


HE Northern Pacific Halibut Conven- 
tion with Great Britain and Canada, 
ratified Oct. 21, 1924, was concluded 

for the purpose of preventing the ex- 
haustion of the great northern Pacific 
halibut fishery which has yielded over 
50,000,000 pounds of this valued species 
to the fishermen of the United States 
and Canada each year. The convention 
makes provision for an International 
Fisheries Commission whose duty it is 
to make a ‘thorough investigation into 
the life history of the Pacific halibut 
and make recommendations as to what 
regulations are deemed necessary for the 
preservation and development of this 
fishery. 
+ + 

The treaty also prohibited fishing for 
halibut from Nov. 16, to Feb. 15 following. 
The American commissioners are: Henry 
O’Malley, Commissioner of Fisheries, and 
Miller Freeman, Publisher; and _ the 
Canadian commissioners, William A. 
Found, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, and 
John P. Babcock, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, Province of 
British Columbia, Chairman. 

The Pacific halibut fishery originated 
in 1888, soon after railroad construction 
reached the coast. The fishery started 
near Cape Flattery at the entrance of 
Juan de Fuca Strait, expanded rapidly, 
and by 1910 had reached grounds off 
Cape Ommaney, Baranof Island, 600 
miles to the north. Subsequent expan- 
sion has extended the fishery coastwise 
for a length of 1,800 miles. The catch 
of over 50,000,000 pounds annually, for 
which the fishermen receive about $7,- 
000,000, represents over 60 per cent of 
the world production of halibut and is 
one of the most important fisheriés in 
North American waters. Formerly as 
many fish were taken in the 600-mile 
stretch to Baranof Island as are now 
procured from the entire 1,800 miles. 

+ + 

The catch on the older grounds south 
of Cape Ommaney decreased from more 
than 50,000,000 pounds in 1910 to about 
21,000,000 pounds in 1926. In Hecate 


Strait the catch of fish per unit of gear 
in 1906 was 450 pounds, declining to 143 
pounds in 1914 and 47 pounds in 1926. 
The evidence is clear that the southern 
or older fishing grounds are becoming 
steadily less productive and the number 
of small-sized fish in the catch is in- 
creasing. New banks to the westward 
show the same trend, the catch having 
fallen from 160 pounds per unit of gear 

in 1923 to 100 pounds in 1926. The in- 
vestigations of the Commission disclose 
that the fishery is in a very serious con- 
dition and that the banks can not con- 
tinuously withstand the intensity of fish- 

ing to which they have been subjected. 

The scientific staff, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Will F. Thompson, has prose- 
cuted its investigations with vigor and 
oftentimes under extreme difficulty; for 
example, on Jan. 23, 1927, the fishing 
schooner chartered by the Commission 
was hurled onto a reef a half mile off 
Kodiak Island in the midst of a high sea 
and a blinding snowstorm and was a 
total wreck. Only by prompt and cour- 
ageous action of the captain and crew of 
a small seine boat was the saving of the 
scientific staff and crew effected. 

>, + 

| ECAUSE of the necessity of giving 

the Commission greater latitude in 
its operations, on May 9, 1930, a revised 
convention was signed at Ottawa and be- 
came effective May 9, 1931, by the ex- 
change.of ratifications at Ottawa. Un- 
der the new convention the annual closed 
period for halibut fishing would be from 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 15. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that the halibut commission will 
be able to check the decline and stabilize 
the fishery without undue hardship on 
the heavy investors in this fishery. 

The original convention was the first 
convention entered into by Canada as a 
nation, and was the first effective treaty 
having for its object the conservation of 
an endangered high seas fishery. As 
such it may be expected to serve as a 
precedent for international cooperative 
control of sea fisheries where such is 
needed. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fish and Fish Products,” to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 16, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of the census statistics on fish and fish products. 





Nature Reclaims Artificial Lakes 


Conditions in Palisades Park Are Described 


By MAJOR W. A. WELCH 


General Manager, Palisades Interstate Park, States of New York and New Jersey 


NE of the most interesting features of 
QO the return to original natural conditions, 

in the Harriman State Park, the Hudson 
Highlands division of the Palisades Inter- 
state Park of New York and New Jersey, is 
the gradual softening of the outlines of the 
dozen artificial lakes dammed in the Harri- 
man section during the past 15 years, by the 
reestablishment and extension of water-lov- 
ing plants along their shores. These plants 
are fast giving the lake shores a finished, 
natural appearance, which was lacking when 
they were first dammed and flooded. 


Few visitors to the Harriman Park realize 
that the lakes which they see along the 
Seven Lakes Drive, the main motor artery 
from Bear Mountain to Tuxedo and on other 
park highways, are artificial. The dams are 
mostly concealed from sight in some hidden 
cove or around a point out of view, and most 
tourists think the lakes were always there, 
and are surprised to learn that most of them 
have been dammed within the past 20 years 
since the park was established in 1910. Then, 
too, many of them occupy the sites of old 
glaciai lakes, scooped out by the continental 
ice sheets of the last Glacial Epoch, or 
dammed in that period by local moraines, 
and afterward drained by the lowering of 
their outlets by erosion of the streams that 
empty them. 

The ancient glacial dams were in most 
cases adopted as the lines of the modern 
concrete structures, and therefore these arti- 
ficial lakes come back by right to the high 
valleys and hollows where the melting ice of 
the great ice sheet filled them 20,000 or 30,000 
years ago. Forests had grown into these 
drained depressions and although sometimes 
cleared by man, a century or SO ago, had 
come back again by the time the program 
of lake development for the purpose of in- 
creasing water recreation Was begun. 

When this forest was cut off, up to the 
line of the intended high flow line of the new 
lakes, and the water was allowed to rise be- 
hind the dams, the shores, for a time, were 
raw and unnatural, with the woodland just 





The following is a statement of the facts 
constituting such necessity: 

It is immediately necessary in view of the 
present business depression and unemploy- 
ment situation that appropriate steps be taken 
in some manner to alleviate the situation 
which has arisen, a situation which has 
thrown very large numbers of the citizens 
of this State out of employment, which un- 
employment is threatening the peace and 
well-being of the people of the State gen- 
erally The problem presented by such de- 
pression and unemployment and the reme- 
dies therefor should be immediately con- 
sidered as provided in this Act, to the end 
that the State may enact proper legislation 
by way of relief 

It was found that the foregoing Act could 
not become law as an emergency measure, 
because it creates new positions. The Con- 
stitution of the State of California prohibits 
such an emergency. Consequently the meas- 
ure did not become law until Aug. 14, 1931. 


above the shore of an even line, and little 
plant life in the water. Aquatic vegetation 
which may have existed in the swamps or 
smaller ponds that were submerged by the 
damming was, for a time, nearly extermi- 
nated, as the water rose too fast for these 
plants to adjust themselves. 


The smaller of the two Cedar Ponds, wherey 
Lake Tiorati now stands, was covered with 
white water lilies, but when the water rose 
20 feet in a few months behind the dam, the 
iilies could not adjust themselves, and most 
of them failed to survive. Many species of 
bog and shore plants did survive, however, in 
the curious' floating island, which was for- 
merly a part of the quaking bog around Lit- 
tle Cedar Pond. When the water rose, the 
bog tore loose from its former position and 
floated around the lake, until it finally came 
to a halt near the southwest end of the 
present lake. 


The old bog plants, the insectivorous sun- 
dews and pitcher plants; the marsh fern, 
water loosestrife, cranberries, swamp hon- 
eysuckle, poison sumach, red maple, a few 
small tamaracks, a terrestrial bright yellow 
flowered species of bladderwort, water arums 
and cat tails, persisted and now afford a very 
interesting association on the floating island. 

The wooded banks, at the high level, were 
lacking in shore and shallow water aquatics 
for a year or two after the flooding and the 
lake border had an appearance quite differ- 
ent from that of an old pond. But little by 
little, the water plants came back. Birds 
and animals and the wind brought their 
seeds, and once established in the shallow 
coves and numerous little nooks on the curv- 
ing shores and points and islands in Tiorati, 
they slowly spread. 

=~ First the sedges and rushes, which grow 
along the brooks and swamps emptying into 
the lake, established their dense colonies in 
the shallow water just off shore. Water 
arums, probabiy seeded from floating fruits 
blown off the floating island, took hold in 
quiet places. After a little silt had gathered 
on the rocky bottom, bur-reed and pickerel 
weed followed, and were followed by the 
arrowhead. As the mucky soil on the lake 
edge became denser, the cat tail reappeared, 
its seeds blown from somewhere in adjacent 
swamps. The yellow water lily, first, and 
later, the white water lily, reappeared, either 
from root sticks that survived the rising of 
the water or from some reintroduction by 
animals, and are now increasing yearly, al- 
though the latter has to be watched against 


_ the thoughtless depredations of Summer visi- 


tors. The water plantain likewise reappeared 
in spots where a little new boggy shore had 
grown 

At the shaliow heads of the numerous 
coves, Waterweeds, eelgrass, pondweeds, horn- 


wort, duckweed, and sphagnum and other 
mosses, are beginning to form a mat of live 
and dead vegetation, which slowly repro- 


duces the original conditions about the shores 
of Big and Little Cedar Ponds that’ existed 
before their dammigg amd joining into Lake 
Tiorati 17 years ago. 


The same process may be seen in other 
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ANDREW: JOHNSON 


President of the United Sta’es 1865-1869 


“Government is extended to ‘every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Lest of Administering Ohio’s 
Judicial System +» 4 1 4 4. 





Chief Justice of Supreme Court Discusses 
Data Which Have Been Compiled by Organi- 


zations Surveying State’s Tribunals 





By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


HE study of judicial administration in 

Ohio under the joint supervision of the 

Judicial Council and the Institute of Law 
of the Johns Hopkins University is proceed- 
ing in a highly satisfactory manner, and is 
developing much interesting data. One of 
the inquiries of the study relates to the cost 
of judicial administration in the State and 
all its subdivisions. 

This cost, including carrying charges, in 
the year 1929, the last year for which figures 
are available, reached the approximate sum 
of $35,347,000 or without carrying charges 
$34,382,000. 

This cost includes not only the expense of 
the courts of justice, but also the entire penal 
and correctional business of the State. It 
required a comprehensive examination of the 
financial records of the State, counties, cities, 
villages and townships, utilizing methods of 
allocation devised by one of the leading firms 
of public accountants of the country. 

+ + 

By way of preliminary explanation, the re- 
port states: “The administration of justice 
is no simple matter. Broadly conceived, it 
includes civil justice and criminal justice; 
activities of Federal, State, county and mu- 
nicipal governments; the work of judicial 
correctional and penal institutions. All of 
these involve expenditures for such diverse 
purposes as man power and buildings, printed 
forms, care of prisoners and pensions for 
policemen. The man power itself is a diverse 
item. The administration of justice in a 
State such as Ohio involves directly the labor 
of a whole city of judges, sheriffs, wardens, 
guards, police, clerks, stenographers, tele- 
phone operators, janitors, scrubwomen, inter- 
preters, psychiatrists, nurses, physicians and 
attorneys. Indirectly it reaches out to take 
part of the time of the Governor, county 
commissioners, mayors, auditors, treasurers, 
recorders, tax commissioners, public utility 
commissioners, industrial commissioners and 
law school teachers.” 

The cost to taxpayers for the administra- 
tion of justice in the nearly 1,400 townships 
and the 772 villages could not be arrived at 
in complete detail. It is in the neighborhood 
of $1,300,000. 

The cost in 93 cities of the State is $15,- 
614,520. The cost of legal administration in 
the 88 county units is $12,457,479 and finally, 
the State as a single unit, expends $4,995,030. 

These sums, in a State of less than 7,009.,- 
000 population, take no account of the costs 
of litigation paid by the litigants, such as 
witness fees, attorney fees, and other costs 
of preparing and_ prosecuting litigation, 
neither does it include the social and human 
costs which are impossible of estimation. 

In addition to the annual outlay which in 
ordinary accounting is classed an “expense,” 
there is the “capital” outlay which enters 
into permanent buildings subdivided as fol- 
lows The State House annex, $450,000; State 
welfare and penal institutions, $13,656,000; 
investment by county governments (esti- 
mated), $19,000,000; investment by city gov- 
ernments (estimated), $10,000,000; total cap- 
ital in administration of justice, $42,656,000. 


+ + 


The Governor of Ohio is at this time urg- 
ing a bond issue of $25,000,000, or in the 
alternative some process of raising an equal 
amount by taxation covering a five-year pe- 
riod to expand and improve the penal and 
welfare institutions of the State. 

The actual cost of the various courts is, 
of course, only a fraction of the entire cost, 
as follows: The State government, $788,250; 
county governments, $5,665,996; city govern- 
ments, $1,217,619; villages and townships, 
$79,000; total, $7,750,843. 

Subdividing the same total among the va- 
rious divisions of the court system, we find: 
Common pleas courts, including clerks, $3,- 


891,958; probate courts, including probate 
judges, $1,230,134; municipal and_ police 
courts, $1,408,604; juvenile courts, $516,918; 
court of appeals, $312,753; supreme court, 


$129,478; mayors and justices of the peace, 
$98,323; coroners’ courts, $96,892; insolvency 
court, $65,783; total, $7,750,843. 

The foregoing figures do not include the 
Industrial, Tax and. Public Utilities Com- 
missions. 

Whether the State of Ohio is expending 
too much in judicial administration, or 
whether must of the expenditure is unwisely 
ee + 
lakes, in degree according to the date of their 
damming. It has proceeded a good ways in 
the Kanawauke Lakes, the earliest to be con- 
structed. Later water bodies are relatively 
raw as to natural shore conditions but grow 
more natural yearly, and with the perma- 
nently maintained levels of these new lakes, 
they will in time all develop the softened 
outlines given them by the associations ol 
aquatics. 

The gradual naturalization of these artifi- 
cial lakes in the Harriman Park is but an- 
other phase of the return to nature shown in 
all the vegetation of this forest preserve of 
45,000 acres. It has been more obvious in 
the forest cover, which, with the natural 
increment from the hardwood sprouts after 
the last cutting, is becoming yearly denser 
and affording a thicker cover for the under- 
story of shrubbery and the ground flora off 
herbaceous flowering plants, ferns, club 
mosses, mosses, fungi, and lichens; and like- 
wise a sanctuary for deer, for smaller mam- 
mals, amphibia, reptiles and for birds. 


+ + 


On the lake shores, the observer familiar 
with conditions on the edges of natural 
water bodies, missed something for a time 
after the new iakes were made, the border 
of shore and shallow water plants. Now 
nature is replacing them, and with perma- 
nent water levels, will gradually and unin- 
terruptedly restore conditions as they should 
be. Such shore vegetation helps to enrich 
ithe minute animal Iffe, on which amphibia, 
fish and birds depend in their turn upon 
each other, and in time brings back the an- 
cient life associations. The return of the 
white young of the little blue herons and 
even a few egrets to the Harriman Park 
lakes, in recent Summers is evidence of the 
increasing richness of food supplies provided 
by the natural restoration of well-balanced 
lake shore conditions. 


made, or whether the taxpayer is not receiv- 
ing full value for his tax dollar, are questions 
which may not be answered in this connec- 
tion. 

It is quite certain that overlapping juris- 
dictitn, double appeals, the existence of many 
tribunals with little to do, excessive numbers 
of idle jurors, and many other unnecessary 
causes of expense and lost motion are in- 
creasing judicial costs. 

+ + 


The Ohio Judicial Council, in its annual 
report to the Legislature in January, 1931, 
makes a recommendation which is vertinent 
to the situation: 

“Continuously since its organization, the 
Council has given much thought to the uni- 
fication and reorganization of the courts. In 
this State we have 325 judges. Of these, 7 
are on the Supreme Court, 27 are members 
of the Court of Appeals, 138. are common 
pleas judges, 85-probate judges, 67 municipal 
judges and 1 is an insolvency judge. Practi- 
cally no organization or system exists. Each 
court—almost each judge—is independent of 
the others. This great army of judges, prop- 
erly organized and supervised, could conduct 
the litigation for 20,000,000 people. But, as 
things are, delays are frequent and long. Is 
there a remedy? Surely. 

_ “An example of what can be accomplished 
in an organized court is the experience of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga 
County since 1923, when Judge Homer G. 
Powell was chosen chief justice of the court, 
a position he has held ever since. 

+ + 


“In seven years the volume of business in 
that court has increased over 50 per cent. 
The number of judges has remained station- 
ary. But the average number of cases dis- 
posed of per judge per year has increased 70 
per cent. During the same period of time, 
the average cost per case has been reduced 
from $38.25 in 1922 to $21.30 in 1927, thereby 
saving over $1,100,000 in five years, with addi- 
tional large savings in 1928 and 1929. All 
this has been accomplished under an organ- 
ization head with little real authority. If the 
entire judicial system of the State were reor- 
ganized under a chief justice with full au- 
thority, the results would be astounding.” 
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URING the past eight years, preschool 
D conferences have been held by the Di- 

vision of Child Hygiene, State Depart- 
ment of Health, in every county in North 
Dakota. In the past six months, 3,090 
mothers have brought 4,520 preschool children 
to 160 conferences held in 18 of the counties 
visited during this time. 

At these conferences, the children are 
weighed, measured and given as complete a 
physical examination as is possible under the 
circumstances. The following year the child- 
ren return to conference to learn the gain 
in growth made during the year, to have new 
defects pointed out or to have the correc- 
tion in old defects noted. 

While all children under school age are 
examined at the conference, there has been 
an effort made to see that all children enter- 
ing school in the Fall are checked up, so 
that they are in the best physical condition 
possible to begin this serious undertaking. 

Why do parents bring these preschool 
children to conferences in increasing num- 
bers each year? During the last few years 
they are realizing that the first six years 
are the most important period in the growth 
of the child. It is in this period the founda- 
tion is laid for the strenuous years which 
follow. When a defect occurs at this age, it 
should be corrected at once if it can not be 
prevented before it begins. 

We build but once and defects must be 
prevented or if they occur, an effort should 
be made to correct them immediately. There 
is no tearing down and making over this 
structure when it is completed or even before 
it is completed. We must have perfect work- 
manship. We must admit these children 
have arrived in this world equipped with the 
blue prints of heredity but the final structure 
depends very much on the materials and 
werkmanship we supply in environment. This 
applies equally as well to the mental as to 
the physical structure 

What are some of essentials in building? 
We must have adequate prenatal care for 
the mother. As an example, mothers arrive 
each day wondering why the baby’s teeth are 
so poor and are surprised when they are told 
that those tiny teeth were begun months be- 
fore the baby was born and did not spring 
from the gum in the few days the baby had 
been drooling and sticking his fingers in his 
mouth. Many mothers do not know the 
meaning of adequate prenatal care while 
others come seeking information on _ this 
phase of development. 

Malnutrition, followed by faulty posture 
and a host of other defects is found too often 
in these early years. This malnutrition is 
not the result of poverty in this State, but 
of lack of information and carelessness in 
many cases. Roor eating habits have been 
established, tastes for things children should 
never have, have developed and the proper 
foods are neglected. 

Parents are learning that there are con- 
genital defects or defects which the child 
had when he was born which may develop 
during growth and which must be watched 
for. They are an guard for signs of insidious 
diseakes, as tuberculosis, diabetes, kidney de- 
fects, rheumatism, which can be detected 
early only by regular and careful physical 
examinations. If a child has not made proper 
growth during the year, the’ want to find the 
cause, whether it is some slow developing 
disease, whether infection in teeth, tonsils, 
sinuses, ears or other places, or whether it 
is just poor habits of eating and sleeping. 


